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THE RACES OF THE INDO-PACIFIC OCEANS. 


POLYNESIANS. 


The vast island-world which, as a southern extersion of the 
continent of Asia, has been properly called Australasia, and 
which may be roughly defined as lying between the 95th degree 
of east and the 138th degree of west longitude, and between 
the 22d degree of north and the 47th degree of south latitude, 
has been the home within historic times of at least four distinct 
types or races of men. Three of these races are black, or 
ag aoe in complexion, and are called respectively Papuans 
or Melanesians, Negritos and Australians — the last including 
the extinct people of Tasmania. The fourth is a lighter, cina- 
mon colored race, and is usually divided into three affiliated 
groups, which are known as Polynesians or Mahoris, Microne- 
sians and Malayans. 

It is our design, to sketch in a popular way the physical 
characters, the tts the customs and beliefs of these types 
of mankind scattered over an area exceeding that of Asia itself. 
There is much in their past history and ethnic connections that 
is still and perhaps will always remain a subject of controversy; 
but we shall give little space to these discussions, confining our- 
selves to facts and theories which are generally accepted by 
scholars. In some parts of the field the efforts of missionaries 
and the spread of commerce have wrought so great a trans- 
formation in the occupations and beliefs of the people that, as 
our purpose is toshow them in their primitive guise. the picture 
must be sometimes understood as portraying the past ,though not 
a remote one. 

We will begin our survey with the lighter race, and with its 
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easternmost branch. If one will draw a line from New Zealand 
northward to Hawaii, curving it to the west so as to include the 
Ellice or Lagoon Islands, but excluding Fiji, all the islands east 
of that line will represent Polynesia, properly so-called. The 
a groups scattered over this great expanse of ocean are 

awaii or Sandwich, Marquesas, Paumotu or Low Archipelago, 
Society, Cook, Tibnai or Austral Ellice, Tokelan or Union, 
Samoa, Tonga, and New Zealand. Besides a few other groups 
of inferior importance, two single islands of deserved special 
mention — Pitcairn, where the descendants of the mutineers of 
the Bounty still reside, and Easter, whose architectural remains 
have greatly puzzled archaeologists. 

It is necessary to remind the reader that the name Polynesia 
“many islands,” though most appropriately applied to the innu- 
inerable islands and islets that dot the eastern Pacific, is often 
extended in popular usuage as far west as New Guinea, and is 
even made to include Australia and the Malay Archipelago. 
But even in the narrowest use of the term, stretching as it does, 
over 70° of latitude, it embraces a considerable variety of climate 
and productions, though not so great ‘as in countries farther re- 
moved from the leveling influence of the sea. 

All writers agree that physically the Polynesians are among 
the finest looking races on the globe. Their average height is 
about three inches greater than that of Europeans, and their 
limbs are shapely and muscular. The men are rather superior 
to the women, who, though attractive in childhood, incline to 
grow too stocky at maturity. Their complexion varies from an 
almost European fairness to a dark brown, with occasionally a 
yellow or olive tint. The head bears a heavy crop of hair, 
which is usually black, with a tendency to curl. The growth is 
small on the face and other parts of the body, and is carefully 
plucked out. The nose is apt to be long and aquiline, but dis- 
figured by a flatness at the extremity. The mouth is well shapen 
and displays teeth of pearly whiteness. The shape of the head 
differs little from that of Europeans, belonging, to speak scien- 
tifically, to the mesocephalic order, with a tendency to the doli- 
chocephalic. The wide range of physical variation which has 
been noticed among these islanders, which at first view suggests 
mixture of race, is due probably to their relatively high develop- 
ment, which always tends to differentiate men, to the extent of 
their domain, and the infrequent communication between its 
parts. Only on the border of Melanesia are we to think of inter- 
mixture of races. 

The custom of tattooing the body formerly existed in all parts 
of Polynesia, but is now generally abandoned, except among the 
ruder islanders. The process was substantially as follows : The 
artist first drew the desired pattern upon the body of his sub- 
ject; then taking a fine-toothed comb, made of shell or bone, he 
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dipped it into a liquid composed of the pulverized coal of the 
candle-nut and oil, and placing it on the spot caused it to punc- 
ture the skin by a blow with a mallet. Soon a bluish color ap- 
peared under the skin, which did not fade for many years. The 
first marks were made about the time of puberty, but so painful 
and even dangerous, was the process that it was not finished at 
once, but the pattern was elaborated year by year up to.ad- 
vanced age. ‘The designs were mostly arrangements of curved 
lines, showing great artistic skill and appearing to the eye like 
a drapery of fine lace work. Often figures of men, birds, dogs, 
fishes, or other objects were pictured. The extent of the per- 
son covered by tattoo varied on different groups, but the thighs 
were invariably marked. High chiefs were exempt from the 
custom, as were the lowest class of freemen, slaves, and to a 
great extent women. Various theories have been proposed to 
account for the practice, but tie only satisfactory one finds its 
ground in religion. The figures of living objects so common 
are the totems of the individual or tribe in which guardian spirits 
are believed to reside. The operator is a a priest, and the 
patient is za@bu ‘holy’ during the process. The primitive idea 
seems to have been that by drawing the visible emblem of a 
deity upon the person his favor was. thereby secured. Later, 
this conception faded out, and the custom came to be simply a 
mode of ornamentation or mark of social distinction. The chiefs 
were not tatooed because, themselves partaking of the divine 
nature, they did not require it, and the rest were exempt because 
they did not deserve it, for a reason which will appear here- 
after. 

Though the climate of most of the islands is such as to ren- 
der clothing needless for comfort, none of the people, except 
children, often go entirely naked. The men wear the usual 
girdle about the loins, and when necessary, especially on festival 
occasions, they wrap the person in many folds of native cloth, 
the amount of material used being in proportion to the wealth 
and dignity of the wearer. The women wear besides the gir- 
dle, a sort of petticoat, reaching from the waist below the kn2es. 
Neatly-woven mats also serve for garments. 

The manufacture of the native, or tapa cloth, is an inter- 
esting process. The bark of the paper-mulberry, or of several 
other trees is soaked in water for forty-eight hours, when the 
inner layer is easily separated from the coarse outer bark. Itis 
then placed upon a table and beaten with a mallet until it has 
any desired thickness. If considerable body is sought, several 
layers are beaten until they firmly unite. Since each strip is but 
a few inches in width, several are laid side by side with over- 
lapping edges; these are glued and then beaten into one piece. 
The cloth is rendered water proof by smearing it witha sort of 
gum. The final process is to construct upon it colored designs, 
which are often delicately and tastefully drawn. The width and 
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length may be any measure desired, and rolls often contain 
hundreds of yards. The most expensive garments known to 
Polynesia are the feather head dresses and mantles. They are 
constructed of fine mat work,in the meshes of which are in- 
terwoven the feathers of various birds. The most famous of 
these mantles are those of the Hawaiian kings. A little honey- 
bird, somewhat rarely occurring, has under its wings, one or 
two golden-yellow feathers about an inch in length. These 
are plucked out, and wrought iuto the garment with infinite 
patience and skill. Many years are required to complete a sin- 
gle garment, and its value is priceless. 

The Polynesians are generally cleanly in their persons where 
the heat of the climate and nearness of the sea make daily bath- 
ing a convenience and comfort. In New Zealand, on the con- 
trary, the colder climate disinclines to frequent washing, and 
the uncivilized native is filthy and covered with vermin. The 
principal food of the people is naturally fish; but bread-fruit, 
yams, bananas, cocoanuts, and the fruit of the pandanus, to- 
gether with the flesh of such animals as abound on the islands, 
form a part of their diet. Even lizards, rats, and a kind a of 
larvae are not despised by the poorer classes. Since the art of 
pottery or working metals was unknown before the arrival of 
Europeans, all cooking was done with hot stones in a shallow 
pit in the ground; and all accounts agree that food prepared in 
this way had a delicacy of flavor quite unknown to modern 
culinary art. At one time or another cannibalism seems to 
have been practiced all over Polynesia, but not so habitually or 
persistently as among the more savage tribes of Melanesia. On 
some islands the custom had been voluntarily abandoned before 
European discovery, and elsewhere real or assumed abhorrence 
of it was commonly expressed. Only the bodies of enemies 
were eaten, and women and children were generally excluded 
from the feast. Whatever may have been the origin of the 
practice, one motive for its continuance seems to have been the 
supposed transference of the qualities of the slain to the eater, just 
as some tribes in India eat the tiger for the same purpose; hence the 
flesh of the bravest warriors was eagerly sought, and the part 
in which the courage was supposed to reside was especially 

rized. 
' The houses of central Polynesia are built within inclosed 
yards, and consist of a leaf-thatched roof lying upon rafters, of 
which one end is fastened to tall central posts and the other 
rests upon lower side posts. There are no walls, to allow a free 
circulation of air, as frames of plaited leaves serve the pur- 
pose. The structure usually rests upon a rude stone platform 
raised a few feet above the ground. The furniture for the 
house is simple, consisting of mats for the floor and for beds, 
rolls of native cloth, tools and weapons, and wooden vessels of 
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various descriptions, some of which are carved in pretty pat- 
terns, The inmates of each house, exclusive of slaves, sleep to- 
gether on the floor, or in some cases the unmarried men occupy 
a public building by themselves. The neat and picturesque ap- 
pearance of Polynesian villages embowered in tropical vegeta- 
tion has been often remarked by travelers. 

The cooler climate of New Zealand requires a more solid 
and weather-tight construction, and the houses were generally 
built with stone or wooden walls. Owing to incessant wars, 
the site for a village was selected with a view to security, and 
its natural strength was increased by stockades. 

The Polynesians are cultivators of the soil, where the character 
of the islands permits, and raise, besides the usual tropical 
fruits, plentiful crops of sweet potatoes, yams, etc. In early 
times only rude wooden tools were used, commonly pointed 
stakes hardened in the fire. The drudgery was left to the 
slaves, but the higher orders and even the chiefs did not disdain 
to work in the fields. It is an important evidence of the com- 
paratively advanced civilization of Polynesia that women were 
exempt from field labors. 

Of the mechanic arts known to this people the most import- 
ant was the construction of canoes. Some of these were more 
than one hundred feet in length, and would carry two or three 
hundred men. Sometimes they were built double, the two 
being united by a platform. They were propelled by oars or 
sails. The latter were three-cornered mats, suspended between 
two masts, one in each ship. The smaller craft usually had an 
outrigger on one or both sides to prevent upsetting. When we 
consider that the only tools used were made of stone or shell, 
we can see that it must have been the work of years to construct 
one of the larger canoes. One must not think of the parts as 
fastened with bolts or nails. The keels were trunks of trees 
hollowed with the stone adze or fire; to these were attached 
planks trimmed to fit closely, and bound with cords of cocoanut 
fibre. They were made water-tight with a filling of gum mixed 
with the same fibre finely divided. These seemingly frail crafts 
were yet so seaworthy that they outrode severe storms, and en- 
dured voyages of hundreds of miles with entire safety. We 
have already said that women were as a rule well treated in 
Polynesia. Their principal occupations were weaving mats, 
manufacturing the native cloth, caring for the children and pre- 
paring the food; while the men built the houses and canoes, 
raised the crops, caught fish, or engaged in war. Women some- 
times accompanied their husbands to battle, encouraging and 
even joining them in the fight. They were admitted to the 
Celiberative assemblies, and their advice was respectfully re- 
ceived. On some of the islands, wives ate with their husbands; 
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but elsewhere the sexes took their meals apart, and certain kinds 
of food were tabooed to women. 

Marriage was contracted at about 18 or 20 years of age, 
though the parties were sometimes betrothed by their parents 
in infancy. In some cases taking the bride home was the only 
form of marriage; in others presents were offered to her and 
her father, and if these were accepted, the affair was concluded 
with a feast more or less elaborate according to the rank or 
wealth of the families. The custom of real or pretended kid- 
napping of the bride, which has prevailed so widely among rude 
peoples, was also known in Polynesia. Polygamy was generally 
practiced by those who could afford the luxury of more than 
one wife. The one married first, or who bore the first son, was 
called the principal wife, and the others were required to show 
her respect and obedience. Polyandry was not unknown 
but rarely practiced. Infidelity was not common on the 
part of wives, and in their case was punishable with beating or 
death. Fault on the husband’s part was usually condoned. 
Separation could occur by mutual consent, but did not often take 
place when the marriage was fruitful. Widows and widowers 
in New Zealand were /aéu until the burial of the dead. There, 
and in Tahiti, widows could remarry, but on Samoa they were 
accustomed to cut their hair and live in retirement. On Tonga 
it was once the custom to strangle the principle wife on the 
death of the highest chief, and there is a tradition that the ear- 
lier practice was to strangle all wives who survived their hus- 
bands. Incestuous marriages were considered unlawful, except 
in royal families in order to secure a proper succession to the 
throne. 

After the birth of a child the mother and infant lived in a little 
hut by themselves, and were ¢adu for six weeks or two months. 
Infantcide was once very common, and it is said that on Tahiti 
two-thirds of all the children, especially girls, were destroyed 
at birth. This most often occurred when the parents were of 
unequal rank, for if the children were kifled the father was 
elevated to the rank of his wife, but if they were allowed to live 
the parent higher in rank sank to the level of the other. 
Everywhere in Polynesia two principal orders were recognized 
in society, the nobility and the common people; below these 
were the slaves. The lower orders were esteemed of little ac- 
count as they haa no souls that survived death; hence all their 
possessions were to be used for the good of the higher class, 
who represented the gods on earth. The words for chief and 
priest were originally the same. On Samoa each noble family 
selected a representative head; the family chiefs selected a village 
chief; the village chiefs chose a district chief, who presided over 
one of the ten departments into which the islands were divided. 
Among the district chiefs some one held the highest dignity. 
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Each chief was regarded as the father and protector of his peo- 
ple, and was treated with the utmost respect. The first draught 
from the Kava-bowl, and the choicest delicacy at the feast were 
his. Courtly language, varying according to the dignity of each, 
was used in addressing them. They were called by high- 
sounding names, which were thenceforth éaéu until their death. 
The chiefs of each village formeda state council, by whom the 
interests of the community were discussed, and measures were 
decided on. 

A similar political constitution existed in the Tonga group. 
At the head stood the Egi, the highest nobility, among whom were 
subordinate grades of rank. Next stoodthe Matabules; third, 
the Muas ; and last, the Tuas or plebians. A certain number of 
Matabules attached themselves to each chief as attendants and 
advisers. The eldest son of a Matabule succeeded to the rank 
of his father, but the other children became Muas. In the same 
way, all but the eldest son of a Mua became Tuas. Rank was 
inherited through the mother. In case both parents held equal 
rank, the husband took precedence of the wife; the eldest son 
was preferred before the eldest daughter. If there are no 
children, the brothers and sisters of the husband inherit the 
rank in like order. In case the wife enjoys higher rank, the 
right falls to her kindred. All property goes down in the female 
line. Ordinarily rank is acquired by birth, but instances have 
occurred where individuals on account of special services to the 
Egi were raised to the rank of Matabules, and the dignity was 
inherited by their children. 

The Matabules and Muas directed all the public feasts, being 
careful that everything was conducted with due regard to the 
relative dignity of each participant. They also assisted in the 
training ofthe younger Egi. The Tuas or common people were 
held in no higher consideration than are Samoa, and to them 
fell the humblest services in the community, except what was 
performed by the slaves. These last were captives in war or 
criminals. Though they were liable to be put to death and 
even eaten at the caprice of their masters, they do not seem to 
have been treated with special cruelty. No traffic in slaves 
appears to have existed. 

The civil distinctions which we have outlined, and which are 
repeated with greater or less exactness throughout Polynesia, 
evidently had their foundation in the family. The terms father, 
son and grandson are applied respectively to the Egi, the Mata- 
bules and the Muas. tt remains to speak of a somewhat dif- 


ferent, and in some respects superior, order which existed on 
Tonga. It was the religious order, at whose head stood the 
Tui-tonga, “ Lord of Tonga,” who oncr, as his name implies, 
was a supreme temporal ruler, but later was clothed with spir- 
itual functions only. He was believed to be descended from the 
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Gods, and, as a partaker of the divine nature, was never cir- 
cumcised or tatooed. His person was sacred, and would not 
be approached within a certain distance by his attendants. A 
special place was assigned him at feasts, and the king sat in his 
presence as a sign of inferiority. His marriage and funeral 
were attended with unusual ceremonies, and his place was filled 
by his son. 

The support of the state on Tonya took the form of gifts 
from the inferior to the higher chiefs, and the people to the 
class next above them. This tribute consisted of mats, cloth, 
fruits, material for canoes, or whatever was they desired. They 
were generally brought twice a year; and since the lower class 
in society had no rights of property, no objection could be 
made to any demands the chiefs might set up to the products 
of their toil. 

The political constitution of Tonga seems to preserve best 
the arrangement of society which once prevailed all over Poly- 
nesia. The same is true in a less degree of Samoa. On Tahiti, 
Rarotonga, and Hawaii, as in Tonga, the kingly power has 
raised itself to special prominence; while in New Zealand, the 
Marquesas and Paumotu, a condition more like that on Samoa 
prevails. As we have more than once intimated, the political 
system was framed on the theory that there were two distinct 
orders of mankind —the one derived from the gods and deserv- 
ing divine honor, the others sprung from the earth, and having 
no expectation beyond this life. Any commingling of the two 
orders was a corruption of the purity of the higher one, and 
the fruit of it ought to be destroyed ; hence infanticide in the 
case of mixed marriages was a duty and merit. 

Before the introduction of Christianity the islanders were in 
a chronic state of warfare. Fighting seemed to be a pastime, 
and the slightest pretext was sufficient to fan the embers of strife 
into a flame. In Tahiti, when occasion for war arose, a herald 
carrying the royal banner was sent around to summon the war- 
riors to an assembly. No one dared to remain at home and 
encounter the charge of cowardice. If after discussion the 
majority decided for war, and the gods sent favorable omens, 
preparations were made for the conflict. Profuse offerings were 
brought to the friendly gods, and prayers were put up for their 
aid; an attempt was even made to bribe the gods of the enemy 
to desert their votaries and come to the other side. The priests 
with their idols accompanied the war party, and used the offices 
of religion to inspire the warriors to heroic deeds. There were 
certain other persons also whose duty it wasto urge on the fray 
by frantic shouts, or the recital of stories of prodigious exploits. 
In New Zealand, war was in some sense a religious act, and the 
warriors were /adu until the close of the battle. In this case it 
was unlawful for women to be present. 
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Sometimes stout mats were worn as a defensive arm but 
usually the warriors went into battle with naked bodies, except- 
ing daubs of paint and huge feather head-dresses. The weapons 
were mostly clubs and spears- The former were of stone in 
New Zealand, but of wood elsewhere; the latter were for thrust- 
ing and throwing, but throwing sticks were not employed as in 
Australia. Bows and arrows were not unknown, though less 


commonly used than among other peoples. J. AVERY. 
BRUNSWICK, ME. 





CENTRAL AMERICA AT THE TIME OF THE CON- 
QUEST. 


The collosal and diffusive architecture of ancient and extinct 
empires with its amazing propertions and massive elements, the 
labyrynthine detail of minute ornament or the extravagant extent 
of its court yards, walls and chambers, compared with the sup- 
posedly rude and imperfect instruments which primal civiliza- 
tions possessed, has for centuries astonished the world. The 
melancholy and sublime ruins of palace and temple, with their 
endless circumlocution of corridors and approaches, the de- 
bris of highways and acqueducts, the crumbling piers of bridge, 
and tower and tomb, enthrall the imagination with their won- 
derful suggestions of governments now vanished, arts now ob- 
solete, of peculiar and cultivated races. For such architectural 
wonders we have been. accustomed to think of Persepolis, 
with its great Hall of Audience,of Parthian Ctesiphon,of Thebes, 
the mighty ruins of Karnac and Luxor, of the rock cut tombs 
of Egyptien kings, of Babylon, with its levathian walls, its hang- 
ing gardens and the sinister strength of its palace, of Nineveh; 
and more lately of the marvelous Naghkon Watt, within the 
foresis of Cambodia. But their mournful reflex has long been 
known on the Central American plains and in the fetid depths 
of Central American forests, where exist the towers and edi- 
fices of a forgotte 1 people, whose strange works rival the per- 
ishing grandeur of those eastern capitals. Here speechless 
monolyths and deserted temples, works of an unknown and un- 
knowable people, are encountered, overrun and dismembered 
by the rank vegetation which impenetrably hidesthem. Their 
history isunknown, their ancient occupants and builders fled, 
themselves slowly disappearing in those storm-swept latitudes, 
relics of a civilization beyond the dawn of history. Archeology 
nowhere presents a stranger and more suggestive chapter. 
pe epg has run wild in fanciful solutions of their origin and 
affimties, and half-discerned resemblances have connected them 
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with all the ancient kingdoms of the world. We.know some- 
thing of their social usages and political arrangement, some- 
thing of their traditional past, where rise and sink like 
the phantoms of a camera, successive monarchies, something of 
their subversion and disappearance, when the convulsions that 
overturned the Mexican empire terminated in their own ruin. 
They were both expressions of a simultaneous impulse, having 
the same tendency in religion, government and art. Whence 
that movement originated we are unable to say. We have now 
only to examine briefly as we can the extraordinary product it has 
left us, the flower of an eccentric and indigenous civilization, 
nipped before the root that bore it had been seen or followed. It 
was a pagan, an exotic cultus, composed of new, unmentioned ele- 
ments, ephemeral and fantastic, already in a sort of decadence 
when we first meet it, and then swept away in the rude contact 
with the appliances of enlightened warfare and the fanatic lust 
of religious bigotry. 

Central America and Mexico from an archeological point of 
view, are most naturally considered together; their similarity of 
institutions, art, worship, and their historical connections com- 
municate a certain logical value to such a treatment. Yet apart 
from the mechanical advantages of considering them separately, 
Bancroft indicates the essential propriety, in the divergence of 
their methods and archeology. “In their traditional history, 
their material relics, and above all, in their methods of record- 
ing events. by hieroglyphics as well as in their several lesser 
characteristics, these two stocks show so many and so clear 
points of difference, standing prominently out from their many 
resemblances as to indicate either a separate culture from the 
beginning, or what is more probable and for us practically the 
samething a progress in different raths for a long time prior 
to the. coming of Europeans. In Mexico, although itz civiliza- 
tion was compounded of many separate national organizations, 
the term Wakuan broadly comprehends them all, and in 
Central America the term Maya unites under a common desig- 
nation a variety of tribes, whose parallel civilizations were from 
time to time, by warfare, alliance or conquest, intermingled and 
confused. Their geographical environment was identical. The 
country which is included between the eastern coast line 
from Tamaulipas, a province north of Vera Cruz, in 
Mexico, to Honduras, on the Atlantic and the west- 
ern coast line from Colima, an unimportant town 
in Mexico under the shadows of the volcano Colima, to Nic- 
aragua on the Pacific, embraced the theatres of the diversified 
commotions and artistic impulses which produced Mexico, Mitla, 
Cholula, Palenque, Copan, Kabah, Uxmal and the govern- 
ments which occupied them. Through this territory stretches 
the great Cordilleras of Central America, continuing that vast 
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axis of upheaval which under the name of the Rocky Moun- 
tains furrows the wide lands of the western continent. Upon 
their flanks, caught between its auxiliary ranges, intercepted 
and protected by subordinate chains, sloping from them in ex- 
panded plains, or falling away in terraced succession, lie great 
table lands. Many of these raised areas separate the torrid 
and insalubrious climates of the coast from the high altitudes 
surrounding the loftiest eminences, and thus construct a scale 
of climatic change whose transitions are so gradual at times, as 
to escape detection, or again as rapid as the boundary between 
them is abrupt and precipitous. The éserra templada, or tem- 
perate country is situated at elevations of from 3,000 to 8,000 feet, 
and has an annual mean temperature of from 62° to 70° Fah 
This propitious region yields its fertile soil to all agricultural 
purposes, and in the zone where the sunny glades of evergreen 
oak are perpetually verdant, spots are found where the cereals 
of Europe flourish by the side of the native maize and maguey. 
Above these mediate plains rise the ééerras frias, or cold lands, 
where an average temperature of 60° prevails, and the eleva- 
tion is 8,000 feet and upwards. Herea drier air, sharper winds, 
less constant rain falls and less sheltered fields form a more 
monotonous and comparatively inclement region. Subject, ac- 
cording to Jocal circumstances, to great diversity of meteoro- 
logical influences, it embraces tracts where, as on the waterless 
plateau of Anahuac a meager vegetation scarcely hides a lean 
and sandy soil, and other parts where perrennial streams ani- 
mate the landscape with prolific harvests. Coniferous trees 
make up the predominant flora, the oaks of the tierra templada 
occurring less frequently, and only where the climate approaches 
that of lower levels. Lastly, is the /’erra caliente, or hot land. 
rising from the very sea-coast to elevations of 1,500 feet and 
3,000 feet, this country is but a narrow strip along the Pa- 
cific, but covers extensive territories on the Atlantic. It is dis- 
tinguished by a tropical temperature aggravated by unhealthy 
exhalations from wide and half exposed marshes or heightened to 
an unendurable excess as at Vera Cruz, where broad tracts of 
scorching sands forbid the growth of a tree, or blade, to miti- 
gate the blighting heat. Again in this region occurs the wild- 
est profusion of vegetable glories, wherever rivers offer unfailing 
supplies of water, or the wet season saturates the soil in periodic 
tempests. Cocoa, indigo, sugar cane, palms, bananas, cedar, 
bamboo, mahogany, zapote, brazil, and precious die woods, 
hide the luxuriant ground with deep forests, while every va- 
riety of parasitic vine interlace the boughs with labyrinths of 
foliage. The average temperature is from 62° to 70° Fah. 

The physical configuration of these countries can be quickly 
told. The Sierra Madre, which enters Mexico at its northern 
boundary, passes down along the western coast of Mexico, con- 
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stantly approaching a converging range which forms the high 
lands behind Vera Cruz. As they unite the intermediate areas 
as if raised through the communicated disturbance which ele- 
vated each, attain a high altitude and form the extensive table 
land of Anahuac. This table land, upon which Mexico is built, 
cleftin districts by broad darrancas or cajions, reaches, in an 
unbroken plateau to the bay of Campeche, and sinks away in 
terraces to the Pacific. Across this table land runs an irregular 
line of tremendous peaks, capped with eternal snows. The 
Plateau of Oaxaca lies southward, separated by the Cuesta de 
San Juan, and then the commingled mountain ranges subside to 
the insignificant elevation of 750 feet at the isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. The table land is resumed in the district of Soconusco 
in Chiapas. Here issues a radial arm through Yucatan, 
and the flanks of a new Sierra, which unfolding in a double 
range in Honduras, encloses table lands, intervening valleys 
ard intersecting ranges. The Plateau of Nicaragua follows, 
dipping suddenly on the east to the barbarous and deadly 
stretches of the Mosquito Coast, and rising on the west to fer- 
tile table lands on the treacherous slopes of recent volcanoes. 
Lower table lands succeed, and the mitigated splendors of 
the lofty Cordilleras disappear entirely across the narrow isth- 
mus of Panama. Upon this diversified and variously endowed 
arena rose the native American civilization, the product in its 
last stages of a complicated and prolonged interaction between 
many nations, whose history shows the fierceness and frequency 
of the struggles for predominance between rival families, the 
successive introduction of new and barbaric blood from beyond 
its limits, the decadence of empires, renovations of abuse by ple- 
bian or aristocratic revolt, a tedious recital of monarchical ambi- 
tion, hierarchic despotism, national conquest and individual 
turpitude. 

Of the Maya nations, a brief notice of their social and gov- 
ernmental aspects will properly introduce any notice of their 
archxology and ruins. The term Maya is applied properly to 
four centres of national life, those in Yucatan, Guatemala, Chia- 
pas, Salvador and Nicaragua, although in some cases there is 
evidence of admixture and partial identification with the Nahuan 
stock, as in Nicaragua. The government in Yucatan, Guate- 
mala and the Chiapas was very similar, and the religious and 
social usages that prevailed only modified in each by extrinsic 
forms. The government was a theocratic aristocracy where- 
in the ruler assumed, at least traditionally, the office ot a law- 
giver and a priest. Society was composed of the group of the 
nobility in which the royal family was pre-eminent, the group 
of the priests whose congenital ties with royalty made them the 
monarch’s natural allies, the group of plebeians, and the group 
of slaves. The king was assisted by a council of lords and 
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priests, whose exact organization varied in different countries, 
in some including auxiliary councils, entrusted with financial 
interests, distribution of assessments, taxes, etc. The king’s 
authority in the provinces was upheld by governors, in all 
instances of noble blood, who reflected in their pomp, absolute 
power and judicial attributes the person of the emperor. These 
positions were even held by lineal inheritance. Great noble 
families, adding moral prestige to material magnificence, sur- 
rounded the throne, and their rivalries and jealousies diver- 
sified the nation’s life with all the bickerings of factions 
and the revolt of parties. They supported the king 
in his royal progress when, in robe and_ jewels, 
and quetzal feathers he advanced before the people, reclining in 
a palanquin and heralded by music, dancing and troops. In the 
government there is evidence of democratic influences at some 
time, from the constant mention of councils assisting like a jury 
in litigated cases, in the decisions of subordinate rulers, the or- 
dinances of the king himself. Though justice seemed to have 
been aimed at on the statute books, the custom of bringing 
presents to the judge and of his sharing with the victor the 
property of the convicted must have seriously interfered with an 
impartial judgment. Impalements, burnings, clubbings, con- 
finement in cellars, in wooden cages, castigation, extraction of 
the heart, slavery and penalties made up the penal code. Taxes 
were paid and their excess in one instance resulted in the over- 
throw of the reigning family. The plebeian class were the 
farmers, merchants and trades-people, debarred from holding 
office, but compelled to support the government with taxes and 
military service. In one instance they were elevated into a spe- 
cial class to curb the power of the nobles, but their insolent in- 
trigues resulted in the dismemberment of the empire. Slaves 
were universally held and the servitude was hereditary. They 
were distinguished by their cropped heads and “ by marks of 
powdered pine charcoal.” They were bought and sold, were 
indeed as respects the law articles of proprietorship. 

Votan and Zamna appear to be the mythical prophets, priests 
and kings, who first formed respectively the powerful and united 
kingdoms of Guatemala and Chiapas and of Yucatan; and en- 
dowed them with that culture, which was the fountain spring of 
their power, wealth and industry. Civil commotions broke up 
these great countries and the separated fragments perpetuated 
the method and form of their government and religion. Yuca- 
tan possessed the great city of Mayapan which, after many 
reigns was destroyed during the ascendency of the Cocomes, 
when the Tutul Xius assumed the crown, rebuilt it, and 
erected a formidable rival to it in the famous and beautiful 
city of Uxmal, whose ruins now arrest the eye and 
excite the imagination. Mayapan was again _ sacked, 
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the Tutul Xiu line was subverted and the kingdom 
fell asunder into a loose aggregate of petty sovereign- 
ties. Thus disintegrated and wasted by a perpetual conflict 
they succumbed to the united arms of the Spaniards. In Guate- 
mala the powerful and impressive empire of the Quiches with 
their capital at Utatlan, and the great city of Xelahuh and that 
of the Cakchiquels with their capital at Patinamit were the pre- 
dominant powers on the entrance of the Spaniards, though minor 
monarchies infested their borders and were either independent 
or tributary. In Nicaraugua a somewhat different phase of 
social organization is apparently encountered, an incipient con- 
dition of the more consolidated and refined governments we 
have mentioned. The information is scanty in the extreme and 
may in reality afford a very erroneous view of their. polity. 
Nicaraugua was divided into a number of provinces where the 
people elected rulers who were known as Auehues, or old men. 
There governors appointed their subordinates and enjoyed an 
absolute control over such servants, though how they were held 
answerable for enctoachments on popular liberty or negligence 
of duty is not explained. Other communities were ruled by 
teites, or cheiftains who affected the style and arrogance of the 
Quiché and Chiapan kings. An elective council called monexico 
restrained their excesses and was empowered to oppose and 
overrule their wishes. The Pipiles, in Salvador, formed a sort of 
confederation whose tie was in most instances the approach of 
common danger, or the overshadowing influence of some pow- 
erful leader. They were separately governed by chiefs whose 
succession was hereditary, and they, somewhat as the Nicarau- 
guans, represented a miscellaneous collection of allied tribal 
governments settled on the frontiers of a great empire and be- 
ginning to affect through the educational influence of contact 
and commerce the structural complexity of the latter. 

fhe Maya Calendar of feasts and festivals is a full and strik- 
ing one. The various vocations of men had their appropriate 
holy days, the gods had ceremonial days for worship, propitia- 
tion, and sacrifice, the seasons and néw years were celebrated 
with religious observances and occasions of victory or defeat in 
war, of pestilence, drought, famine, or invasion, were signalized 
by such rites as might avert the heavenly wrath. They appear 
in the main monotonous, in their general character of frivolous 
ritual, indecent puerility, or revolting barbarism, and seemed to 
form convenient occasions for universal and unbridled indul- 
gence. Sometimes they are marked by a species of devout and 
ingenious symbolism, and in their celebration doubtless formed 
picturesque and extraordinary spectacles. The feasts of espe- 
cial solemnity were preceded by penance, vigil, fasting, and tem- 
perance. This was followed by the various rites peculiar to the 
special feast, celebrated for the most part by burning of incense, 
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copal, maize and the ulli sacrifice of victims, their hearts being 
cut out by the Priests before their hideous idols, whose obscene 
visages were smeared with this sacrificial blood, and letting of 
blood: from various parts of the body, the whole affair conclud- 
ing with an universal and prodigious spree... Guzzling to an un- 
limited extent was rather gloried in, wives: supplied plentiful 
potations to their drunken masters, and he who rolled over 
helpless on the floor was regarded with envy. In the month of 
Chen they made and consecrated idols, in Zac the hunters pro- 
pitiated the Gods for their slaughter of wild animals, in Mac the 
corn-field Gods were honored, in Muar the cocoa planters sacri- 
ficed a dog spotted with the color of cocoa to their tutelar deities. 
In Pax, a semi-martial feast was celebrated in which eating, 
drinking, praying, and offering incense were incongruously 
mingled, the Nacon or General of the Armies alone preserving 
his head unfuddled. Banquets followed and upon the rich de- 
volved the expensive duty of supplying the people with these 
entertaining offices of devotion. The first day of Pop was New 
Year’s day, when the houses were thoroughly swent, the uten- 
sils of the past year rejected, and by fasting and prayer their 
minds prepared for the general ceremonies peculiar to that 
season. Fishermen worshiped in the month Zip. In Xul, 
Cukulcan, a semi-mythical hero, who perhaps was an 
early civilizer and prophet, was worshipped with appropriate 
ceremonies. Apiarists interceded with the gods in the month 
of Mal. The four gods of produce and harvest were duly hon- 
ored, the two heaps of stones placed at each cardinal point in 
the Yucatan towns became then the scenes of solemn festivals. 
Amongst the Pipiles, victory was celebrated with frightful rites, 
human victims being offered up, thanksgiving obligations to 
the gods, for many successive days, while caciques and priests 
decorated in wild regalia, led on the frenzied glee of these savage 
festivals. 

Turkeys heads of fowls, dogs, food, drink, incense, bread, 
flowers, the hearts of reptiles and of men were offered to the 
gods. Perhaps the most interesting ceremony practiced amongst 
these people was that of baptism, which is thus described by 
Bancroft, and wherein is detailed the means adopted for expel- 
ling the devil, an apparently notorious pest, judging from the 
frequency with which they resorted to spells for his expul- 
sion. “ It is related by all the old Spanish historians that when 
the Spaniards first visited the kingdom of Yucatan, they found 
there traces of a baptismal rite; and strangely enough, the 
name given to this right in the language of the inhabitants was 
sthil, signifying ‘to be born again.’ It was the duty of all to 
have their children baptized, for, by this ablution, they believed 
that they received a purer nature, were protected against evil 
spirits and future misfortunes. When parents desired to have 
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a child baptised they notified the priest of their intentions. 
The latter then published a notice throughout the town of the 
day upon which the ceremony would take place, being first 
careful to fix upon a day of good omen. When the appointed 
day arrived, all assembled with the children who were to be bap- 
tised in the house of the giver of the feast, who was usually 
one of the wealthiest of the parents. In the courtyard fresh 
leaves were strewn, and there the boys were ranged in a row 
in charge of their godfathers, while in another row were the girls 
with their godmothers. The priest now proceeded to purify the 
house, with the object. of casting out the devil. For this pur- 
pose four benches were placed, one in each of the four corners 
of the courtyard, upon which were seated four of the assistants 
holding a long cord that passed from one to the other, thus en- 
closing part of the yard. Within this enclosure were 
the children, and those fathers and officials who had fasted. A 
bench was placed in the center, upon which the priest was 
seated with a brazier, some ground corn and incense. The 
children were directed to approach one by one, and the priest 
gave to each a little of the ground corn and incense, 
which as they received it, they cast into the brazier. When 
this had been done by all, they took the cord and brazier with a 
vessel of wine, and gave them to a man to carry outside the 
town, with injunctions not to drink any of the wine and not to 
look behind him. With such ceremony the devil was expelled. 
The yard was then swept clean, and some leaves of atree called 
cthom and of another called capo were scattered over it. The 
priest now clothed himself in long, gaudy-looking robes, con- 
sisting, according to Landa, of a jacket of red feathers, with 
flowers of various colors embroidered thereon; hanging from 
the ends were other long feathers, and on hls head a coronet of 
plumes. From beneath the jacket long bands of cotton hung 
down to the ground. In his hand he held some hyssop fastened 
to a short stick. 

The chacs then put white cloths upon the children’s heads and 
asked the elder if they had committed any sins; such as con- 
fessed that they had were then placed apart. The priest then 
ordered the people to sit down and be silent; he next blessed 
the boys, and offering up some prayers, purified them with the 
hyssop, with much solemnity. The principal officer who had 
been elected by the fathers, now took a bone and having dipped 
it in a certain water moistened their foreheads, their features 
and their fingers and toes. After they had been thus sprin kled 
with water, the priest arose and removed the cloths from the 
heads of the children, and then cut off with a stone knife a cer- 
tain bead that was attached to the head from childhood; they 
were then given by one of the assistants some flowers to smell, 
and a pipe through which they smoke, after which they were 
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each presented with a little food, and a vessel full of wine was 
brought as an offering to the gods, who were entreated to re- 
ceive it as a thanksgiving from the boys; it was then handed to 
one of the officials, who had to drink it at one draught.” 

The Pipiles had one great feast for victories and others for 
hunting and fishing, whilst among the Nicaraguans, eighteen 
ecclesiastical seasons diversified the year with horrid sacrifices, 

The education of the Maya youth was varied according to 
the position and prospects of the pupil. The children of the 
plebeians were taught the vocations of their parents, the scions 
of noble families, the mysteries of their religion, and all obedi- 
ence to their parents and reverence for the gods. In Yucatan, 
seminaries of young men were controlled by the priests, who 
explained with discreet diligence the various arts of their pro- 
fession. 

L. P. GRATACAP. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





LIFE AMONG THE MANDANS EIGHTY YEARS AGO, 


[Continued from page 253.] 


FORMER RELATIONS OF PAWNEES AND MANDANS. 


Not many years ago the Pawnees and Mandans were allied 
to each other, and lived together in the same villages, which 
were situated on the banks of the river Missouri, about thirty 
leagues below. A misunderstanding happening to occur 
amongst them they separated, the Pawnees retired down the 
river and built their village where it stands at present (A. D. 
1806), and the Mandans proceeded with an intention of settling 
themselves somewhere about the confluence of the Little Mis- 
souri river, or on the upper part of Reviere La Souris (Moose 
river). But on their arrival at this place the Big Bellies barred 
the road, and put a stop to their progress to the westward, tel- 
ling them that they would not permit them, or any one, to build 
higher up the river, and desiring the Mandans to build where 
they are at present. The latter, it seems were not much inclined 
to comply, but dreading the displeasure of the others who were 
more numerous, comprised, then, of a village of nine hundred 
huts, necessity obliged them to accept the terms. Since that 
period the Pawnees and Mandans have frequently been at war, 
and as often made peace again. They are a stationary people 
as the Mandans, and cultivate the ground in the same manner; 

2 
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they are represented as a treacherous, deceitful people, always 
taking advantage of their neighbors, and favoring the Sioux 
when they come to war this way, and frequently intermix with 
them to annoy the Mandans and Big Bellies. 


SIGN LANGUAGE, 


This language is entirely different from the natives of this 
place, and it is only by signs that they usually communicate 
with each other, excepting a few among them who understand 
each other’s language. It serves as interpreter upon any affair 
of importance. Itis surprising how dexterous all these natives 
of the plains are, in the art of communicating their ideas by 
signs. They will hold conference, for several hours together, 
upon different subjects, and during the whole time not a single 
word will be pronounced upon either side, and still they appear 
to comprehend each other perfectly well. This mode of com- 
munication appears to be quite natural to them, other difficult 
events are performed with the greatest ease and readiness. 
They never seem to be at loss, or in want of a sign to express 
their meaning. 


COURTESY TO STRANGERS. 


Soon after our arrival, there was a great uproar occasioned 
by the unexpected visit of six Pawnees, from their own vil- 
lage, sixty leagues below this, on the banks of the same (Mis- 
souri) river. They were sent upon an embassy to treat for 
peace. It appears that last spring, some of these people had 
accompanied a war party of Sioux who came here and killed 
five Mandans. The latter nation, in company with the Big 
Bellies (Gros Ventres,) soon after returned the visit, and not 
finding the Sioux, on their return killed two Pawnees, but this 
did not satisfy them. They had informed the Pawnees that they 
might expect a more formal visit the ensuing fall; that both the 
Mandans and Big Bellies were determined to exterminate every 
Pawnee they could find, and lay their villages even with the 
ground. 

To avoid this storm, the latter thought prudent to sue for 
peace. A messenger was instantly dispatched to the upper 
villages to give information of their arrival. In the meantime 
the strangers were very hospitably entertained, conducted into 
a hut, and presented with corn and beans, dried meats, etc. All 
were now silent for some time, awaiting the determination of the 
Big Bellies. 


ARRIVAL OF GROS VENTRES 


The Big Bellies, in a short time, arrived on horse-back; about 
thirty men came down full speed; they brought down an inter- 
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preter with them. They did not appear well pleased, and looked 
on the Pawnees with an eye of disdain. After some conversa- 
tion they desired the Pawnees to return immediately to their 
own villages, and to inform their great war chief, Red Tail, that 
if he sincerely wished for peace, he must come up and then 
they would settle matters, as they were determined to have 
nothing to do with young men. They allowed two moons to 
consider upon the business, and perform the journey, If, at 
the end of that time, the Chief did not make his appearance, 
they would immediately gather up their corn, and in a body, 
go and find him out, in his own village, and convince him what 
Big Bellies (or as they call themselves Willow Indians), and 
Mandans could do when exasperated by the treacherous con- 
duct of the Pawnees. 

The six embassies promised to depart early next morning to 
inform their Chief, who they answer no doubt, would very soon 
wait upon them. Thus ended an affair, which at the com- 
mencement we supposed would conclude with the death of the 
strangers, by the great bustle and noise their arrival occasioned. 

But I was afterwards informed that of such proceedings 
there was not the least danger; that the natives of this place 
make it a particular point of honor to protect every stranger 
who throws himself upon them and begs their clemency. Even 
their natural and most inveterate enimies, the Sioux, have been 
known to come into their villages unexpectedly, and were always 
received with hospitality, and well entertained during thei stay 
which by the way, they never permit to be more than one night 
when they are dismissed, and allowed to return to their own 
homes unmolested. 


A HUNTING PARTY. 


Towards the evening there was a whooping and howling 
among the young men who were standing upon their huts. 
This, it seems, was to announce the appearance of a hunting 
party of the Mandans, who were just at that moment appear- 
ing upon the tops of the high bank to the south, and descendin 
by a well-beaten road towards the village. The party consiste 
of about one hundred men on horseback, and each loaded with. 
half a buffalo ; some of them had even more, according to the 
strength of their horses, and the master will always ride, be his 
beast ever so loaded. They had been away since yesterday and 
found buffalo in great abundance near at hand. These people 
never go out hunting unless in large parties. The continual 
danger from their enemies obliges them to be very cautious; 
another reason is, that when the buffalo comes near at hand, 
they are anxious to prevent them from being driven away. For 
this purpose, it is customary for them all, in a body, to surround 
one hard only, which sometimes consists of several hundreds. 
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Not one do they allow to escape, large and small, fat and lean, 
all must fall to prevent their alarming other herds. 

The manner of hunting the buffalo answers another good 
purpose, which is that the bad and dull horses have an equal 
share with the best racers. 


DIVISION OF THE BUFFALO HUNT. 


They never make use of fire arms in hunting the buffalo. 
The bow and arrow is the only weapon. When a hunting ex- 
cursion is in agitation among the Mandans, they inform their 
neighbors on the north shore, and the Saulteurs (Fall Indians. ) 
The Big Bellies have their own parties and seldom interfere 
with the others. They never goin the same direction, the one 
o to the northeast, and the others to the southwest. The 

nife River, indeed, seems to be the boundary line. The day 
is fixed for their departure, when early in the morning as many 
as are inclined to be of the party assemble upon the rising 
grounds in the rear of the village, about one and a half miles to 
the south. When all are ready they proceed in one body to 
find out the buffalo, and seldom or never return light. I ob- 
served that on their arrival, an extraordinary custom prevailed 
among them — the horses are instantly unloaded and the meat 
taken into the huts, where it is spread out upon the ground and 
exposed for some time before the master or mistress of the hut 
makes use of it. Soon after it is arrived, the women whose 
husbands orsons have been hunting, enter the huts of those 
who have meat, when the mistress instantly gives them a share, 
and they. walk away with it, so that it often happens that there 
remains not a mouthful for her own family. When this is the 
case, she, in her turn, goes to the huts of some of her friends 
who have been hunting and comes away witha load. I ob- 
served that in several huts of those who had not been hunting, 
there was more meat than in those who had been out. It is 
also customary for the old men and the old women, who have 
no sons, nor particular friends, to march out on the first news 
of the hunters’ approach, to the distance of a mile or more, 
where they sit by the road, and almost every hunter in passin 
drops them a piece of meat. By these means every individua 
hasa share of what has been killed. 


VILLAGES LIKE MOLE HILLS. 


These villages at a distance have the appearance of a cluster 
of mole hills, or musk rat cabins. They are nearly of a circular 
form. The huts are placed in a very irregular manner, and 
some so very close to each other, as scarcely to admit of a foot- 
passenger; others again, at a distance of twenty to thirty feet 
from each other. ; 
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OPEN SPACE IN VILLAGE, 


But I observe, always, that nearly about the centre of each 
village is a large open space of about four acres in circumfer- 
ence, round which the huts are built very regularly, and at 
equal distances from each other, the doors fronting the open 
space. This circle might consist of thirty huts, and I make no 
manner of doubt were the first that were erected on the spot. 


VILLAGE EXPANSION. 


Others of their friends joined them afterwards, for various 
causes and built in the rear and erected their huts as they found 
it convenient, and as this continues to be the case, there are 
huts continually demolishing in one village, and others building 
in another. This often proceeds from misunderstandings they 
have had with either of the chiefs of the village, or their own 
neighbors, when finding their situation unpleasant and probably 
subject to frequent quarrels, they shift their quarters, but always 
take up their own residence among their own tribe. 

The Mandans and Saulteurs are a stationary people, and 
never abandon their villages further than to go out hunting or 
on a war party. They are much more given to agriculture than 
the Big Bellies, and raise an immense quantity of corn, beans, 
squashes, tobacco, and some flowers. 


A MANDAN HUT. 


A Mandan hut is large and spacious, of a circular form, I 
measured the one I lodged in, and found it ninety feet from the 
door to the opposite side, forming a circumference on the inside 
of many paces. The whole space is dug out about one and a 
half feet below the surface of the earth. In the center is the fire 
place, which is a square space of about five feet, dug out two 
feet below the surface. The lower part of the hut is constructed 
by erecting strong posts about six feet out of the ground, at 
equal distances, upon these are laid logs of the same size, and 
reach from post to post, and form the circie. On the outer side 
are erected pieces of split wood of seven feet in length, ina 
slanting manner, the one end resting on the ground, the other 
leaning against the crown log or beam. Uponthis beam again, 
are placed rafters about the size of a man’s leg, and from twelve 
to fifteen feet long, in a slanting position, sufficient to drain off 
the rain; they are laid so close as to touch. The upper end is 
supported upon very stout pieces of square timber, which last 
are also supported by four very thick posts, about five feet cir- 
cumference, and fifteen feet out of the ground, and fifteen feet 
asunder, forming nearly a square. Over these pieces of square 
timber, others again of equal sizeare laid crossing them at right 
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angles, leaving open only a square space of about four feet on 
each side. This serves for chimney and windows, as they have 
no other opening to admit of light; and when it rains, even this 
is covered over with a canoe to prevent the rain from impairing 
their earthen pots. The whole of the roof is then well thatched 
with willows, to the thickness of six inches or more. Over the 
whole is laid about one foot of earth, and round the base to the 
height of three or four feet, and the thickness of three feet, 
which answers for security in case of an attack by the enemy, 
and keeps out the cold. The door is five feet broad and six 
high, provided with a covered way or porch on the outside, of 
the same height as the door, about seven feet broad and ten feet 
in length. 

The doors are made of raw buffalo hide stretched upon a 
frame and suspended by cords from the beam, which forms the 
circle. Every night the door is barricaded with a long piece of 
timber supported by two stout posts down in the ground, inside 
of the hut, one on each side of the door. As you enter the 
hut after passing through the porch and door, the first thing 
that strikes the view is a kind of triangular apartment on the 
left hand side of the door, and fronting the fire. This is for the 
purpose of fire-woodin the winter. This partition is constructed 
of square planks, about twelve feet high, and caulked to keep 
off the air from the door. Between the partition and the fire, 
there is commonly a distance of about five feet, which the 
master of the hut occupies during the day time, seated on a 
mat, constructed of small willows. * * * These mats are 
about ten feet long and four broad. The two ends for about 
two and a half feet are raised from the ground in a slanting po- 
sition and each supported by a kind of sofa; over the mat is 
spread buffalo skins. 

Some of these couches are raised about afoot above the 
ground. Seated upon this a Mandan sits all day long and re- 
ceives his friends, smokes and chats the time away, with the 
greatest dignity. He sometimes passes the night there also, 
when not inclined to lay with his wives. 


INSIDE ARRANGEMENT OF HUTS. 


On the left side of the host begins their range of beds. The 
master and his favorite wife always occupy the first, and his 
other wives each a separate one in succession, next to those of 
the young people. All are constructed in the same manner, 
and joining to each other lengthways. 


MEDICINE STAGE, 


At the bottom of the hut fronting the Masters’ seat, stands 
his medicine stage, and indeed it may be called his whole riches 
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and treasures, as it contains every thing he values most, viz : 
two bulls’ heads, which seem to be their great Manitou and 
protection. They are well daubed over with earth, and partic- 
ular care is taken of them. There is laid on, or rather hung 
up, his arms, shield, ammunition, scalps of his enemies, and every 
thing he most values. 


MORTAR AND PESTLE. 


Next to this stage, stand the mortar and pestle, fixed firm in 
the ground, and the remainder of the hut from that to the door 
is vacant during the daytime, but occupied during the night by 
the horses. Then there still remains a large space in the cen- 
ter, around the fire, for the use of the family, which is generally 
swept clean once a day. 


CORN STAGE. 


Fronting the entrance of each porch stands a stage raised 
about eight feet from the ground, twenty feet in length, and ten 
feet in breadth, for the purpose of hanging up their corn to dry, 
in the fall; these stages have a tolerable good flooring, which 
in the fall is covered with beans to dry, and posts are erected 
upon them, on the tops of which are laid poles or rafters, to 
which the corn and sliced squashes are suspended in tresses to 


dry. When their harvest is over, they must have a pretty 
effect, but at this season of the year they are lumbered up with 
different kinds of drift-wood, of which they make their fires, 
and it gives a very ugly appearance to the villages. 


DRIFT WOOD. 


This wood they collect, in the spring, when the ice breaks up, 
and when great quantities of this wood floats down, the natives 
being expert swimmers, and so very active, that there is scarcely 
a large tree escapes them, until they have a sufficient stock for 
the year. I observed lying opposite to each village, an im- 
mense pile of this wood, and some trees of an amazing size. 
Commonly, when they collect the drift wood there come down 
numbers of drowned buffalo, that have perished in attempting 
to cross above, at a season when the ice was bad.. These ani- 
mals the natives are very careful to haul on shore, as they pre- 
fer the flesh in that state. 


LIGHT HAIRED CHILDREN. 


An extraordinory sight that struck me among these people, 
was to see several children, of about ten years of age, whose 
hair was perfectly gray, and bore a strong resemblance to aged 
persons. Those I saw were all girls. These people in general 
have not that strong coarse hair, so peculiar to the natives of 
North America; it is of a much finer nature, rather inclining to 
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a dark brown, some few indeed I observed whose hair was almost 
fair. A Big Belly, in particular, I saw with yellow hair. This 
circumstance, I believe, could scarcely proceed from any con- 
nection with the whites, as it is now more than thirty years 
since they first saw us, and this man was at least forty years old. 
Their eyes are jet black, some few are of a dark grey. 


LONG HAIR. 


The men wear their hair long, twisted into small quaittes 
hanging down to the rump. Some have it of enormous length, 
trailing upon the ground. They seldom tie it, but allow their 
numerous small quaittes to flow in a more graceful manner upon 
their backs ; they always daub it with white and red earth. The 
women wear their hair short, allowing it to grow no longer than 
to be of sufficient length to cover the ears and neck. They 
never tie it, nor make use of any ornament for the head further 
than sometimes daubing it with red earth. 


LASCIVIOUSNESS. 


They seem to be a very lascivious people. The men make 
not the least scruple in offering their wives to lay with strangers, 
without any solicitation, and are even offended, if their offers are 
not accepted, unless you can convince them, by some good 
reason, for refusing to comply, and that it is not out of con- 
tempt. They always expect payment for their complaisance, 
but a mere trifle will satisfy, even a single coat-button. Not- 
withstanding this courteous behavior to strangers, they are not 
entirely free from jealousies among themselves, which some- 
times cause quarrels and bloodshed. The woman generally 
falls a sacrifice in an affair of this nature. 


MODE OF ROASTING MEAT. 


They have a very peculiar way of roasting meat; a plecotte, 
in particular, is suspended from the roof of the hut exactly 
over the fire, the cord being passed through and fastened to the 
centre of the piece keeps it in a flat position directly over the 
flames. A person is seated near it, and with a small stick keeps 
it continually in motion by pushing it to and fro. When one 
side is done, it is turned over, and fit for use. This method is 
much more expeditious than the common way of roasting before 
the fire, and preferable, as it retains the natural juice and flavor. 

Epwarp D. NEILL. 
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NOTES ON THE LENNI LENAPE, OR DELAWARE 
INDIANS, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


At the time of the settlement of Pennsylvania, the Indians 
who occupied the country called themselves Lenno Lenapi, ac- 
cording to Mr. Schoolcraft ; the term signified “manly men.” 
According to the missionary Heckewelder, they called them- 
selves Lenni Lenape, which meant “ original people.” Laoskiel 
translates it “ Judian men.” The Delaware, as also the Minsi, 
word for man, was /enno. 

Dr. B. S. Barton, in his “ New Views of the Origin of the 
Tribes and Nations of America” (1798), asserts that the nation 
was divided into three tribes or branches, called respectively the 
Unamis or Wanami, the Unalachtigo or Wunalachtigo and the 
Mins1, Monsees, or Minnisinks. These all belonged to the Al- 
gonquin stock. The Delaware River was called by them 
Lenape Whittuck, Mariskitton, etc. The tribe not only occu- 

ied the greater portion of Pennsylvania, but the most of New 
| ro The Schuylkill River, which signifies “ hidden creek,” 
was so named by the Swedes, from the fact that its mouth was 
concealed from view in passing up the Delaware. The Indians 
called it Manautng, from which we get the word Manayunk. 

The so-called Mound-Builders never occupied Pennsylvania. 
Although tumuli and small mounds occur in many localities, 
there are none of those enormous earthworks which character- 
ize the valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio, and which imply the 
former existence of an advanced and sedentary race of men. 

Mr. John F. Watson observes, in his “Annals of Philadel- 
phia,” in regard to the Lenni Lenape: “They, as well as the 
Mengwe (called by us /roguois), agreed in saying they came 
from westward of the Mississippi, called by them Mamaesi Sipu, 
or river of fish, and that when they came over to the eastern 
side of that river, they there encountered and finally drove off, 
all the former inhabitants, called the Alligewi (and of course the 
primitives of all our country!) who, probably, such as survived 
sought refuge in Mexico.” 

At about the beginning of the 16th century, the Lenni Lenape 
tribe occupied principally the valleys of the Delaware, Schuyl- 
kill, Susquehanna, Lehigh and Brandywine, or virtually, the 
country drained by the former. Through the influence of Penn 
and his followers, they became partially civilized and agricul- 
tural. They gradually, however, moved westward, crossed the 
Mississippi, and stopped at the mouth of the Kansas _ river. 
They left the neighborhood of Philadelphia and Bucks county 
in 1775. In 1850, the remnants of the tribe numbered about 
1,500. In 1855 their number increased to about 2,500. At 
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present the few hundreds that survive, are settled in the Indian 
Territory. 


LANGUAGE. 


In the vocabularies of Heckewelder, Zeisberger, Lieut. A. W. 
Whipple and others, we have recorded a large percentage of the 
languages of the Algonquin family. There is alsoin existencea 
Delaware Indian spelling-book and a grammar, prepared by 
Zeisberger; the latter having been translated for the American 
Philosophical Society, of Philadelphia, from the German manu 
script of the late Rev. David Zeisberger, by Peter Stephen Du- 
ponceau, Philadelphia, 1827. 


PICTOGRAPHS. 


In the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia, Vol. X, No. 73, Prof. Thos. C. Porter gives a 
description, illustrated by a full-page plate, of figures carved on 
two gneissic rocks in the Susquehanna River, below the dam at 
Safe Harbor, Lancaster county, Penna. In these etchings occur 
the serpent symbol and several figures resembling the Egyptian 
deities Isis and Osiris. In regard to these, Mr. Porter remarks, 
“‘ The two rocks contain in all upwards of eighty distinct figures, 
and a number more almost obliterated. They are much scat- 
tered, and seem to have been formed without regard to order, 
so that it is impossible for an unskilled observer to say that they 
bear any necessary relation to each other. They are probably 
symbolical, but it is left to those who are versed in American 
antiquities to decipher their meaning.” 


CAMPING GROUNDS, WORK-SHOPS, ETC, 


On elevated points near good springs or streams of water, 
many remains of the stone age are found. Arrow-heads, axes 
and fragments of pottery are still being picked up almost every 
day. On the western banks of the Delaware river, about twelve 
miles from Doylestown, an ancient encampment is readily traced. 
Many arrow-points and other relics are constantly being col- 
lected, and the appearance of the locality, where bushels of 
flakes occur, indicates that the Indians at one time manufactured 
stone implements there in great numbers. 


QUARRIES. 


An old Indian steatite quarry may still be seen in the vicin- 
ity of Christiana, Lancaster county. An excavation has been 
made in the ground where a large quantity of soapstone has 
been removed. In the neighborhood are ploughed up every 
year numbers of steatite vessels, entire and fragmentary, and 
coart-loads of pieces of dishes may be gathered in the adjacent 
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fields. Doubtless here was obtained much of the material (/apis 
ollaris of the ancients) from which the tribe fashioned their 
utensils, which at one time were so numerous in every lodge. 


GRAVES. 


There are several undoubted Indian graves on the ‘banks of 
the Brandyiwne, only one or two of which have ever been 
opened. In these were found deposits of axes and other stone 
implements. Several extensive grave-yards exist in the vicinity 
of the Delaware Water Gap, and those which have been ex- 
cavated have revealed many aboriginal remains, associated gen- 
erally, however, with objects of recent European introduction, 
such as copper kettles, guns, beads, etc. Some of these latter 
tombs contained rude boxes or coffins, formed of slabs of stone, in 
which the skeletons had been placed. In some instances shal- 
low trenches surrounded them, and the superfluous earth had 
been heaped in low mounds over the bodies. 


CAVES. 


The Carlisle cave, explored several years ago by Prof. S. F. 
Baird, is perhaps the most important ever yet discovered in the 
state. Recently, however, Prof. S.S. Haldeman examined a 
rock-recess in the rear of his grounds, on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna river, at Chickies Station. From this he obtained 
several hundred arrow points, fragments cf earthenware and 
many finely finished stone implements. The remains ex- 
tended for several feet below the surface, showing that the 
place had been occupied for a considerable length of time. 


THE THREE AGES. 


The copper age in Pennsylvania is represented by a 
few specimens of copper implements which have been dis- 
covered in different localities; but these could scarcely 
have been produced by the Lenni Lenape tribe. They 
were doubtless obtained from the ancient miners of 
Lake Superior, or, at least, were the remains of the indus- 
try of the mound-building race, which had found their way 
into Pennsylvania. In the collection of Mr. W. S. Vaux, of 
Philadelphia, are two finely finished copper axes or chisels, 
which, with one exception, are the only examples of local cop- 
per implements with which I am acquainted. The barbarous 
aborigines of Pennsylvania never passed through the Bronze 
age proper. The Stone age in America was not synchronal 
with the Stone age in Europe, for while the Lake Dwellers, of 
Switzerland had advanced to the third epoch in civilization 
{that is, the Iron age), the savages of some portions of America 
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were still employing articles of stone, while they possessed no 
knowledge a the application of metal 

From the neolithic Stone age, the Delaware Indians leaped 
into an artificial Iron age (if I may be allowed the expression), 
that is to say, they used stone for every purpose until the arri- 
val of the Xuropeans, when their natural tools and implements 
were superseded by iron utensils furnished them by the whites. 
Iron tomahawks are frequently ploughed up in Chester county, 
but they were obviously manafactured by Europeans, for the 
purposes of barter with the natives: 


OTHER REMAINS. 


Arrow-heads and spear-points are exceedingly numerou- 
throughout eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The mates 
rial is usually flint, frequently white quartz, and more rarely 
jasper. The usual form is the leaf-shaped head. In the collec- 
tion of Philip Sharpless, an ardent collector of West Chester, 
Pa., is a delicate barbed arrow-point of obsidian, which was 
picked up in Chester county. That it is not smoky quartz is 
evident from the fracture, which, in volcanic glass is so smooth 
and perfect. The form and exquisite finish of the specimen 
would indicate a western origin, differing materially from the 
more clumsy productions of the eastern states. It is probable 
that it was brought from beyond the Rocky Mountains or from 
Mexico, and possibly the material was obtained from the cele- 
brated Mexican “ Hill of Knives,” showing the extent of former 
communication between the aboriginal tribes of North America. 

Chungke-stones have also been found in the region occupied 
by the Delawares. Mortars and pestles are numerous, some 
of the latter measuring eighteen inches in length. Stationary 
mortars occur in some localities. On the property of Prof. Hal- 
deman may be seen a large oval bowlder of rock, weighing 
several tons, in the center of which a hole has been pecked out, 
in which some of the Indians doubtless, were in the habit of 
grinding their corn, Axes, pipes, aboriginal and Venetian beads, 
ceremonial scepters, sculptures of stone and clay, hoes, stone 
balls, perforated stones, and a variety of other objects are 
found abundantly. Yet few of these show any great profi- 
ciency in the arts, and they will compare unfavorably with the 
more finished remains of the mounds, or the ruins of the west- 
ern Territories, 


COLLECTIONS. 


Besides the extensive collections of the Academy of Natura, 
Sciences of Philadelphia, the American Philosophical Society 
and a few other Pennsylvania Associations, there are many val- 
uable private collections in the State, among which are worthy 
of mention that of Philip and Alfred Sharpless, and that of Chas. 
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H. Pennypacker, Esq., of West Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia, 
Mr. Wm. S. Vaux, Mr. Klingbeil, and Dr. Dickison, now de- 
ceased, were former owners of extensive cabinets. The col- 
lections also of Mr. Isaac S. Kirk, and of the late Mr. W. A. 
Long, of Chester county, as also that of Mr. L. W. Brodhead, 
of the Delaware Water Gap, are very complete. There are 
many others in the State, but the limits of these notes will not 
permit a review of them. Prof. Thomas G. Gentry is engaged 
at present in the preparation of a work on the “Stone Age in 
Pennsylvania,” which will doubtless add much to our knowl- 
edge of the History of the Lenni Lenape tribe. 
Epwin A. BARBER. 





DO-KI-BATT; OR; THE GOD OF THE PUGET SOUND 
INDIANS. 


There are two things, in a religious way, of which the Indians 
on Puget Sound, or at least some of them,-are full. One is the 
vractice of tamahnous, or incantations, and the other is the tra- 
dition of the coming long ago of a great supernatural being 
called Dokibatt, by the Skokomish Indians, Dokwibutt by 
the Skagits and Niskwallies, according to George Gibbs, and 
Nukimatt by the Challams, the difference in the latter tribe 
being accounted for by the fact that their language is much 
more nasal than that of the surrounding tribes, the same differ- 
ence being seen in other words, which are common to them and 
other tribes. The latter tribe say it was a woman and nota 
man, as some others say. 

The origin of this personage seems to be somewhat confused. 
One of the Clallams, which tribe worshipped the sun, and be- 
lieved it to be the supreme ruler of the world, say that this 
being was the sun incarnate, while the Skokomish Indians say 
that he was the original creator of the sun, moon, man, woman, 
birds, beasts, and all things. I have never been able to dis- 
cover that this latter tribe worshipped the sun. He seems to 
have held the same rank with the Ikanam of the Chinooks, 
Amoteken of the Flatheads, and Siméhu of the Spokans. 

But while their ideas of his first work are somewhat confused, 
their belief of his second coming are quite clear, and nearly all 
these tribes agree as to what he did. He changed things very 
decidedly, hence his name, which means “Changer.” At that 
time the Indians hardly know where he came from, but they 
think he came from the south or southwest, where the sky 
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comes down to meet the world, and was last heard of toward 
the north in British Columbia. 

A long time after the Creation, say the Indians, the world be- 
came bad and the people bad and foolish. Whereupon Do-ki- 
batt determined to come here and rectify affairs, to punish the 
wicked, and to change the foolish into something else. 

One man, according to the Skokomish Indians, knowing that 
he was coming, sat down with his bone knife and began to whet 
it, saying, “I will kill him when hecomes.” Soon he came, but 
was so much like common men that the man did not know him. 
Dokibatt said. “What are you doing?” “ Nothing special,” 
was the reply. Again the same question was asked with the 
same reply. Then Dokibatt said, “I know what you have said, 
you want to kill me. Let me take your knife. It was given 
to him, and he thrust it into the man’s ankle behind, which 
made the man jump, and he continued to jump, was changed 
into another form, jumping on all fours, and this is the origin of 
the deer. As he plunged the knife into the ankle up to the 
handle, he left it there, where it still remains as the fetlocks. 

Another man was acting similarly with his knife, when Doki- 
batt took it and thrust it into him and he became a beaver, the 
knife becoming his tail. 

Another man was pounding against a cedar tree with his head 
trying to split or break it, so foolish was he. Dokibatt asked 
him what he was doing, and he told him-—whereupon the 
Changer told him he had better go away. He did so, and as 
he ran a long bill, strong head and wings came to him and 
he became the woodpecker. 

He found another foolish man out in the rain, not knowing 
enough to go under shelter, and swinging his arms, in his at- 
tempt to keep the rain off. He was changed into the humming 
bird, and its arms are still swinging. 

Another man was performing incantations with his hair tied 
up in a knot on his head. He was changed into a blue jay — 
his knot still remaining. 

A boy knew he was coming, but was afraid he might be 
changed, but did not wish to be. So he ran away, carrying 
with him a water box or Indian pail with some water in it. As 
he was running, some wings came to him, he began to fly and 
became a turtle dove. The shaking of the water made a noise, 
something like that when pii-pii-pii is said very fast, and this 
became the present noise of the bird as it begins to fly, As he 
went he began to cry him-o-hiim-o, a noise which was changed 
into its present mourning sound. This word, hum-o, is the 
name of the bird in the Skokomish language. 

Other men had painted themselves in various ways, and 
when they were changed, these colors partially remained, and 
this was the origin of the colors of the birds now. 
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At Eneti, near the mouth of the Skokomish river, he found 
some men fighting and changed them into stones, which now lie 
there on the beach, a very large one having been an officer in 
the battle. 

As he walked across the land near the mouth of the Skoko- 
mish river he slipped, and hence cursed it, whereupon it became 
the marsh there. 

As he walked down Hood’s Canal, on the west side, he found 
two canoes, turned over, their owners being off fishing. These 
he changed into two long stones now lying there. 

In crossing a small stream he again slipped, and hence cursed 
it, on account of which no fish go up that stream even to the 
present time. A short distance north of the mouth of the Lil- 
lanwop river are two long places in the rock about two feet 
long, which look someting like large foot-tracks, deeply made 
in the stone. These the Indians believe to be the footsteps of 
Dokibatt. They are between high and low tide and were evi- 
dently washed out by the water. 

On the opposite side of the canal, about three miles below the 
mouth of the Dewater, is a large stone, of hard conglomerate, 
about thirteen feet high, and five or six feet in diameter, tolera- 
bly regular in its rounded shape. This was a woman previous 
to the coming of the Changer. 

At Squaksin he found one man crying, and he was changed 
into a stone, the tears on his face, being lines which are said to 
be still visible on it. 

He found some Indians standing in the water trying to catch 
some fish in a very rude manner. He asked them what they 
wished; they replied that they wished to catch fish. Then he 
taught them how to make a fish trap, such as they now make 
across the rivers. He asked them what kind of fish they 
wanted, and when a silver salmon came, asked them if that was 
thekind. Onan affirmative answer being given, he said, “ do 
not kill it, but wait until it has deposited its eggs, so that there 
may be large numbers of them,” and they did so. Then a 
salmon trout came anda similar conversation took place about it. 

About five miles below Skokomish on the east side of the 
canal is a bank of red earth, where the Indians formerly ob- 
tained their red paint. These were formerly Klikitat Indians, 
while the bank on the opposite side of the canal were Skokomish 
Indians. They engaged in a great game of gambling, which 
the Klikitats won. Dokibatt changed them into the land, and 
since then the Skokomish Indians get their paint there for paint- 
ing their faces red when they gamble, so that they may also 
win. 

Between Seabeck and Port Gamble are the three spits. These 
were formerly three brothers, named Tsa-o-witt, but Dokibatt 
changed them into their present condition. 
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He found the Indians gambling with their disks and told them 
it was not good. He took their disks and threw them into the 
water, but they came back; he threwthem then into the fire, but 
they came out; he threw them as far away as he could, but 
again they came back; thus he threw them away five times, but 
every iime they returned, and so at last he allowed them to keep 
them for sport as they had conquered him; the only thing, as far 
as I know, which did. 

Protection Island, below Port Townsend was, sometime pre- 
vious to his coming, a part of the main land, was a woman, and 
the wife of the main land, which was a man. For some reason 
he became vexed at her and kicked her away, and when Doki- 
batt came he changed them into land. 

The mountain back of Fresh Water Bay, nine miles west of 
Port Angelas, was a woman, the large rock off the cape at the 
west end of the bay, was her daughter, and Mount Baker was 
her husband. The woman was bad and abused her husband 
vay badly. Whereupon, after bearing it for a long time, he 
took all his things and put them in his canoe, and went across 
to British Columbia, and when Dokibatt came, he changed 
them into what they now are. The Nootkas have a tradition of 
a similar great being, who came to them from the Sound. 

Thus he went to all lands, gave to each tribe their language, 
and to some tribes special kinds of food, to some fish, to some 
crows, and to one tribe beyond the Klikitats, snakes. So 
say the Skokomish Indians, and that distant tribe is so far 
away that it cannot bo disproven. 

Whether this is a dim tradition of the coming of Christ or 


not, I have never been able to satisfy myself. I only record it 
as I have learned itfrom the Indians. But it is certain that in 
their first learning of our Savior, they have connected the two 
together. Fora song time I never heard his true name, but was 


told that it was the Son of God who did all these things, and 
even since I have learned it, they often call him Jesus. 

The Pueblo Indians and Mexicans have a somewhat similar 
tradition about their God, Montezuma, at least so far as relates 
to his coming to this earth, and says Prof. L. H. Morgan in the 
fourth volume of Contributions to North American Ethhology: 

“Tn this supernatural person who was once among them in 
bodily human form, and who left them with a promise that he 
would return again at a future day, may be recognized the Hia- 
watha of Longfellow’s poem, the Ha-yo-went-ha of the Iro- 
quois. Itisin each case a ramification of a wide spread legend 
in the tribes of the American Aborigines, of a personal human 
being with supernatural powers, an instructor of the arts of life 
an example of the highest virtues, beneficent, wise and im- 
mortal. 

Other writers speak of a similar tradition among the Aztecs, 
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Peruvians, Zufiis; the Haroks, Hupas, Pomos, Maidus and 
Pimas of California. 

One Skokomish Indian says of Dokibatt, that he came first 
to create. a second time to change or make the world new, and 
that when it shall become old he will come a third time to make 
it over again. Itis very plain that the tradition of his second 
coming as a Changer was not received from the whites, but 
about his third — and perhaps about his first I have not 
been so positive. Still my informant said about that: “We 
know your teaching, but this which I tell you is different; we 
received it from our ancestors.” 

M. EELts. 


SKOKOMIsH, WASH. TER. 





THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF THE EMBL EM- 
ATIC MOUNDS. 


One of the most noticeable things in connection with the em- 
blematic mounds is that they are so often expressive of a relig- 
ious sentiment. ‘The question has often arisen whether this 
sentiment was not the real motive which rules in their erection, 
and whether we may not consider the shapes of tne animals 
which are presented in effigies as the result of a peculiar form 
of religion to which is to be ascribed the imitations and resem- 
blances found in the mounds. This view of the subject brings 
us at once to consider the religious character of the effigies, and 
so we take up the inquiry whether this cannot be ascertained 
from a study of the mounds. 

The sources of information on this point will then mainly en- 
gage attention. These sources we shal! discover in the mounds 
themselves, although many suggestions mer be derived from a 
comparison of these works with the symbols and customs com- 
mon among the living races. We consider that the effigies are 
the ormalials of a religion which was once very powerful, and 
therefore we are to study the religion in the effigies. 

We shall draw our information from four sources: 1st. The lo- 
cation of the mounds. 2d. The peculiar conformation of the 
effigies to the surroundings. 3d. The relative position of the 
effigies, 4th. The contents of the mounds. With these as our 
sources of evidence, we shalb put the inquiry, what that religious 
sentiment was which prevailed, and how this affected the mound 
building itself. 

Ist. The first point which we shall consider will be the loca- 
tion of the mounds, but along with this we raise the question 
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whether this is not to be ascribed, in part at least, to a prevailing 
nature worship. The location of the mounds may indeed have 
been owing to other motives than the religious sentiment, for 
we often find a variety of uses served by it. In certain cases 
we find that the effigies were erected for signal stations, their 
location suggesting this idea. This is in accord with the cus- 
toms of living races, for there is no custom more common than 
for them to locate sentinels on high points so that they may 
give warning of the approach of an enemy or may signal to 
the people residing near by the presence of game. There are 
many spots where mounds were erected with this object evi- 
dently in view, for the position of the mounds is such that the 
outlook from the summit is most extensive, whereas if the 
mounds had been placed even a few feet distant the view would 
have been lost. 

Another object is apparent in the location of the mounds, 
and that is that they might serve the double use of beacons and 
burial places. This seems to have been acustom among mound 
builders generally and has been noticed in many cases among 
the emblematic mounds. : 

A third object can also be traced, namely the location of the 
residences of the people. It was a custom among the Mandans 
and many other tribes, to locate their villages upon high bluffs, 
where the extensive view of the river and valley can be gained. 
There are many places where this seems to have been the ob- 
ject with the emblematic mound builders. A fourth object is 
perceptible, namely, that of defense. This we have referred to, 
and have pointed out many localities where effigies seem to be 
placed as guards to passes in the bluffs. These four uses have 
been discovered and they seem to be commoa. 

Yet notwithstanding all this we maintain that the religious 
one was the chief motive which ruled in the location. As 
proof of this we would refer to the fact that the effigies are so 
connected with the scenery as to give the idea that there was a 
kind of nature religion which prevailed among the builders of 
them. 

We have already said that the effigies present a picture of 
the mental habits of the people; but we are here to show that 
the location of the effigies as connected with the scenery sug- 
gests a motive entirely different from any which we have men- 
tioned. We believe that the builders were in that state where 
the effects of scenery upon the mental habits of the people were 
most powerful, and that this became ina _ sense a religion to 
them.’ There may have been, and probably was, with this 
people, the same sense of beauty which we ourselves have, and 
we may suppose that the location of the effigies was owing to 
this motive ; but the point which we are to prove is that this 
sense of beauty and admiration of the scenery was a part 
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of religion. It is difficult for us in our artificial state, to re- 
alize this, and yet if we could put ourselves into the condition 
of the wild woe uncivilized, we might see the force of it. A na- 
tive impressibility was the chief feature of the people. A strange 
mixture of material symbolism, of religious tradition, of tribal! 
customs and of wild life is manifested in these works. 

We have seen that the emblematic mounds contain figures of 
the animal divinities which this mysterious people worshipped, 
and that they picture before us the superstitious and religious 
conceptions which ruled, but there is that in the locations of 
the mounds which convinces us that their divinities were closely 
associated with the natural features of the earth and that they 
thus became remarkable exponents of nature worship. The 
most eloquent and expressive thing of ail is that these emblem- 
atic shapes everywhere haunt us with their presence. The 
streams and lakes, hills and valleys, woods and prairies, are 
overshadowed by their images, It seems strange that the peo- 
ple should have formed such conceptions, but especially strange 
that they should have impressed their conceptions upon the 
works of nature. The animals were divinities to them, but the 
animal effigies were placed most conspicuously upon the face of 
the earth and made to figure as symbols of these divinities. 

There was in these effigies the union of the three elements 
the conspicuous location, the animal semblance and the supernat- 
ural power. It was this singular superstition which seized upon 
the most prominent points of land and there placed the figures 
of their animal divinities and made them preside over the scene 
by a supernatural power. It is impossible to go from group to 
group of these strange effigies and see how closely they are as- 
sociated with the natural features without realizing that there 
was a religious conception which exalted them to a level of a 
supernatural presence. There is a vast amount of significance 
in these silent heaps, for they suggest not only the skill of 
the builders, but also the religious habits and traits of the people. 
A primitive symbolism finds here an embodiment illustrating 
the fact that this is one of the earliest methods which religion 
had of expressing itself. 

The mere description of certain mounds, according to meas- 
urements and the printing of diagrams, as illustrating the shapes 
of the effigies, proves to be a very small part of the record, for 
this very feebly gives the idea which prevailed in the minds of 
the builders, and leaves out altogether one esssential element, 
namely, the religious motive. A mong: soe of the topography 
and natural scenery is better, for this shows how closely asso- 
ciated the mounds are with the scenery, and reveals something 
ot the love of nature which prevailed among the builders. 

The thought which we draw from a close study of the effigies 
in connection with their location is that they embodied a sys- 
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tem of nature worship which was very powerful, and that this 
was one motive which ruled in their erection. 

This is confirmed by tradition. It is noticeable that primi- 
tive races were all very impressible to scenery. Mr. Charles 
Leland speaks of the Algonquin myths as ‘if they were of his- 
toric origin, and compares them to the Eddas; but the Eddas and 
the myths both illusirate the point, to which we refer. The scen- 
ery of Norse land may be recognized in the Norse myths, 
and the scenery of New England can be recognized in the Al- 
gonquin myths, but both show that scenery is a very essential 
element in mythology. 

Locality always leaves its mark on native tradition, and native 
myths also leave their marks on localities. We should know 
from the New England myths that the people who held them were 
residents of the seashore, for the animals which are made to figure 
in these myths are animals peculiar to the sea. We know that they 
dwelt in a region where were rocks and romantic scenery, and 
that they were a people who were influenced by this peculiar 
scenery. Their traditions are many of them, localized, the rocks 
often being made to symbolyze their myths. It is singular, 
however, that the myths which fix upon scenes in nature are 
those which remind one of the animal divinities which were wor- 
shipped. The figure of the moose and the turtle and other ani- 
mals have been recognized in certain strange and contorted 
figures in the rocks and mountains, and myths have been con- 
nected with them, the myth having evidently been made to 
account for the resemblances. . 

This is not peculiar to New England. We learn from Rev. M. 
Eells, Rev. S.Jackson, D.D., and others, that the tribes of the north- 
west coast have many of their myths connected with the differ- 
ent objects in nature, such as mountains and valleys, streams and 
rocks, showing that with them there was a pa ta do to throw 
an air of religion over nature. The same thing has been illus- 
trated by Dr. Washington Matthews, in his article on Navajo 
Myths. Here the animals are all associated with the different 
localities, the animals and the scenes of nature having been 
os with a peculiar sentiment which makes history and 
religion identical. We present this, then, as a proof that the 
emblematic mounds were regarded in a religious light, the 
scenery and the animal shapes both proving the different ele- 
ments in the prevalent nature worship. 

The Chinese have a peculiar superstition which is worthy of 
notice here. It is called in English geomancy. The idea is that 
the scenery is haunted with certain spirits, which are the spirits 
of nature. In other words, there are supposed to be certain 
occult influences in nature, which affect mankind. They prevail 
over earth, air and water, but particularly the hills and streams. 
These influences come into connection with human destiny by 
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gliding along the summits of hills, through valleys, into 
groves, or over tall trees, and in general by any extended object 
in the landscape. This geomancy is with them closely allied to 
ancestor worship. If the — of an ancestor be located at 
such a point as to command these hidden forces and compe! 
them to blend in harmonious and favorable action, that tomt 
will be a fount of prosperity to succeeding generations, but if 
the tomb be not correctly located, adversity will inevitably follow 
Thus we see that superstition has much to do with the location 
of graves, and that this is an element which fixes upon scenery 
as the chief source of inspiration. We maintain that if this 
was so common among living races, it was also common among 
the prehistoric people, and to one or the other of these supersti- 
tions may we ascribe the locations of the effigies by the em- 
blematic mound. builders. 

II. The conformation of the effigies to the shape of the 
ground is suggestive of animal worship. So strong was this 
tendency to people the scenes of nature with their divinities, 
that it led to the transformation of the forms of earth by the aid 
of art into shapes which should represent the animal divinities 
to the eye, but the transformation indicates that there was prev- 
alent among the builders a primitive animism which alsc 
connected itself with animal worship, and so combined the two 
faiths in one. 

There are many places'where the effigies are conformed to the 
shape of the ground so that the natural and artificial are hardly 
distinguishable, both combining to represent the animal figure. 
There was a strange commingling of earth and animal in one 
combined shape, the hand of man having transformed the 
natural shape into an animal figure, and making both together 
to serve as a representative of the divinity which was wor- 
shipped. 

Phe suggestion of the particular shape which should be 
. tee to the effigy would come'from the natural conformation of 
the ground, but the embodiment of the shape would be com- 
pleted by the work of art. It is strange thatso many figures 
should have been placed upon the surface of the earth bearing 
so close a resemblance to the configuration of the soil itself, but 
it would seem as if the intent of the builder was to make every- 
thing in nature expressive of divinity. There are places where 
the hill top has an effigy upon its summit, the contour of the hill 
being brought before the eye as suggesting the shape of the 
effigy itself, but the effigy, by its skillful conformation to the 
shape of the earth, turning the hill-top into an animal shape and 
making it expressive of the animal divinity. We give a cut to 
illustrate this point (Fig. 85.) The locality where this group of 
effigies is found, is near the city of Madison. Here the ridge which 
intervenes between the two lakes, Lake Wingra and Lake Mo- 
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nona, isa peculiarly gro- 

tesque and contorted 
», one, rising above the 
4 surrounding land and 

thrusting its summit 
high into the air, so as 
to be a noticeable fea- 
ture in the entire land- 
scape. This contorted 
ridge the Mound build- 
ers siezed upon as a 
place on which to 
erect their effigies. The 
ridge is covered 
throughout its entire 
length by a series of 
mounds, each of which 
has its peculiar prom- 
inence, from which a 
view of the surround- 
ing country can be 
gained. Many of these 
are ordinary _ burial 
mounds, and do not 
differ from others except 
that their place must 
have been chosen with 
the express object of ob- 
taining an outlook or 
view of the surround- 
ing country. The point 
to which we would call 
attention especially, is 
that in the center of this 
ridge there is a group 
which is composed of 
several effigies sur- 
rounding a central bur- 
ial or altar mound. A 
description of this altar 
has already been given 
and we refer to the 
group mainly to illus- 
trate the conformation 
of the effigies to the 
Gar shape of the earth. It 
will be noticed that sev- 
eral of the effigies and 
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Fig. 85. Mounds at Lake Wingra. 
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especially the eel (18) or serpent, the panther (17), the nondescript 
figure (10), and the war club (3), are closely conformed to the 
character of the ridge, showing that there was an intent 
to make both the natural and artificial shape to embody 
the animal effigy. We refer to it here only as_ illus- 
trating a conception which is novel, and as proving that 
the effigies had at times, at least, a religious significance. 
There are several other localities where the same singular freak 
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Fig. 86. Mound and Bluff at Beloit. 
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of fancy, if it can be so called, is exercised. At the east end of 
Lake Monona there is a series of emblematic mounds which 
illustrates the point (See Fig. 32 and 33.) This locality we have de- 
scribed before,* but we refer to it again so as to represent the 
mounds in their connection with the topography. It will be no- 
ticed that the shape of the effigies and the shape of the ground 
closely correspond. These effigies are situated on the edge of 
the water, and are moulded to the surface of a series of sand 
ridges or knolls so as to give the knolls and the mounds, shapes 
resembling animals, the mounds and the knolls both com- 
bining together to bring out the figure. Another illustration of 
the same point may be found near the city of Beloit. Here the 
- effigy is a lizard, and the object seems to have been to make the 
shape of the lizard conform to the shape of the hill on which it 
was erected, so as to bring out the contour of the hill top and 
show the animal resemblance which was recognized in it. Fig. 86. 





*See Am. Antiquarian, Vol. VI, No. 4. 
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The best illustra- 
tion, however, of the 
point, is seen at Great 
Bend. Here hill, 
which is visible at a 
great distance, has an 
effigy on its summit, a 
cut of which is given 
in Fig. 87. This is 
near the brow of the 
hill and like the pre- 
ceding specimens is 
so closely conformed 
to the contour of the 
hill as to give the idea 
that the shape was 
chosen because of its 
resemblance. 

This is in accord 
with the sentiment 
and character of the I. 
native races, and is 
what would be expect- oh tas 
ed from the people 
who erected these 
mounds, There are 
traditions among the 
later tribes which show the religious sentiment to be the most pow- 
erful. This sentiment leads them to fix upon the pro minent fea- 
tures of the landscape, and to invest them with a peculiar awe 
and sacredness. It is said that among the tribes who formerly 
inhabited the island of Mackinac, there was a superstition in 
reference to the island that it was haunted by a great turtle 
divinity, the shape of the island being in the shape of a turtle, 
and giving the idea that it was the sacred haunt of this great 
turtle. Schoolcraft and other travelers say it was the 
custom among the natives to present their offerings to this 
divinity as they approached, and that the island was in a man- 
ner regarded as sacred. Lieut. D. H. Kelton, U. S. A., makes 
known the fact that the name of the island signifies in the Al- 
gonquin tongue, “ the big turtle.” 

A similar superstition also fixed upon a bluff in the island 
which, especially when seen at some distance, resembled a rabbit, 
and the name Sitting Rabbit was applied to the bluff. Lieut. 
Kelton says the Indians were in the habit of offering a sac- 
rifice in the form of tobacco strewn on the water when 
passing that point on a journey, supposing that a spisit presided 
over the neighborhood. There is no doubt that the effigies 
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Fig. 87. Altar Mound at Great Bend. 
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were erected at times to commemorate these beliefs, and by this 
means perpetuated the traditions which had gathered about the 
various localities and made the prominent features of the land- 
scape, in a manner,sacred. The traditions, have, however, been 
lost, and we have only the effigies preserved to show that 
similar religious beliefs prevailed among the mound-builders 
of this region. It should be said, however, that the cultus 
which prevailed among the emblematic mound-builders was 
such as would favor this peculiar superstition. 

Among the earliest of religious beliefs is that of Animism or 
nature worship. Next to this in the rising scale is animal worship, 
and following it is sun worship. Animism is the religion of the sav- 
age and hunter races, who are generally wanderers. Animal wor- 
ship is the religion of the sedentary tribes, and is peculiar to a 
condition where agriculture and permanent village life appear. 
Sun worship is the religion of village tribes and is peculiar to 
the stage which borders upon the civilized. It isa religion 
which belongs to the status of barbarism, but often passes over 
into the civilized state. Now, judging from all circumstances, 
and signs we should say that the emblematic mound builders 
were in atransition state, between the conditions of savagery 
and barbarism, and that they had reached the point where an- 
imal worship is very prevalent. 

This habit of fixing upon the scenes of nature, and trans- 
forming them into animal divinities is evidence, in our opinion, 
that the old superstition that nature was possessed by a spirit 
had given way to the idea that animals were the objects of wor- 
ship and were to be regarded as totems or divinities. The 
idea that localities were haunted by divinities was, however, 
stlll retained and there is no doubt that many of the effigies. 
which surmount the hill-tops perpetuated their local traditions 
and were reminders of these divinities to the people which in- 
habited the region. 

III. We now reach a third point, the relation of the effigies to. 
idolatry. The question arises whether the emblematic mound 
builders ever erected effigies as idols and regarded them as 
objects of worship. Idols are generally isolated, and so the an- 
swer comes to us from the relative positions of the effigies. It is 
a singular fact that nearly all of the effigies which have been 
discovered in other states are isolated, but in this state the cases 
are rare. There are to be sure, many localities where effigies. 
are arranged so as to form a sacred enclosure, and there are 
evidences that in these enclosures religious rites were prac- 
ticed; but it has not yet appeared that the effigies were 
themselves thus isolated. and made objects of worship. This 
is an interesting point. The location of the effigies sometimes. 
gives the idea that a superstitious awe was felt toward them 
as if they were divinities presiding over the scene, but it also 
shows that the effigies were devoted to familiar and practical 
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uses, the divinity serving both as a guardian divinity and as a 
watchtower or lookout for the people. It is to be observed that 
the cases are rare where an effigy is isolated and kept at a dis- 
tance, as if it were too sacred for approach. ‘This custom of 
erecting single effigies on isolated hill tops, where they could be 
seen, but owing to the distance and isolation could not be ap- 
proached, was, we may say, common in other parts of the 
country. It appears that the two effigy mounds found in 
Ohio, namely, the serpent and the alligator, were thus situated. 
The alligator mound was erected on a high hill, and overlooked 
the whole valley where are the works which have been noted 
as the most extensive and complicated of any in the country, 
namely, those at Newark. Fig. 88. 

The location of this effigy at the head of the valley, on so 
prominent a hill top, would indicate that it was regarded with 
superstitious feeling, and it may have been considered as a 
guardian divinity for the whole region. 
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Fig. 88. Alligator Mound at Granville, Ohio. 


It is possible that it perpetuated some tradition which prevailed 
in the locality, and the hill top and the effigy were associ- 
ated together, because of the tradition. The erection of the 
altar near the effigy would indicate also that it was a place 
where offerings were made, and would suggest that the sacrifice 
here had become formal, and possibly was conducted by 
a priesthood, rather than in the hands of individuals as volun- 
tary. We cannot say that this was true of the great serpent; 
and yet the oval mound in front of the serpent effigy would in- 
dicate that this also was used as a place of sacrifice, and that here 
was a locality which tradition had fixed upon as a place where 
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some divinity had dwelt. We suggest also in reference to this 
serpent mound, that possibly the very trend of the hill and of the 
vallies, and the streams on either side of it, may have given rise 
to the tradition. The isolation of the spot is remarkable. The 
two streams which here separate the tongue of land from the 
adjoining country unite just below the cliff, and form an exten- 
sive open valley, which lays the country open for many miles, 
so that the cliff on which the effigy is found can be seen to a 
great distance. ‘The location of this effigy is peculiar. It is in 
the midst of a rough, wild region, which at the present is dif- 
ticult to approach, and according to all accounts is noted for its 
inaccessibility. See Fig. 89. 

The shape of the cliff would easily suggest the idea of a 
massive serpent, and this with the inaccessibility of the spot 
would produce a peculiar feeling of awe, as if it were a great 
Manitou which resided there, and so a sentiment of wonder and 
worship would gather around the locality. This would natur- 
ally give rise to a tradition or would lead the people to revive 
some familiar tradition and localize it. This having been done, 
the next step would be to erect an effigy on the summit which 
should both satisfy the superstition and represent the tradition. 
It would then become a place where the form of the serpent 
divinity was plainly seen, and where the worship of the serpent, 
if it can be called worship, would be practiced. Along with 
this serpent worship, however, there was probably the formality 
of a priestly religion, the rites of sacrifice having been insti- 
tuted here and the spot made sacredtothem. It was literally 
“sacrificing ona high place.” The fires which were lighted 
would be seen fora great.distance down the valley and would 
cast a glare over the whole region, producing a feeling of awe 
in the people who dwelt in the vicinity. The shadows of the 
cliff would be thrown over the valley, but the massive form of 
the serpent would be brought out in bold relief; the tradition 
would be remembered and superstition would be aroused, and 
the whole scene would be full of strange and aweful associations. 

The various authors who have treated of this serpent mound 
have maintained that the tradition which found its embodiment 
here was the old Brahmanic tradition cf the serpent and the egg. 

Mr.S. G. Squier connects the effigy with the serpent worship 
which is so extensive in different parts of the world, and School- 
craft has expressed the opinion that it was a sign of the Hindoo 
myth, and even Drake in his new volume on Indian tribes suggests 
the same. We express noopinion upon this point but quote the 
description of the mound as given by Squier and Davis.* 





*While writing this article we have received a letler from Rev. J. P. McLean, in 
in refereuce to this serpent effigy. He says that the figure as described in “ancient 
monuments’’ by Squier and Davis is decidedly wrong. I have been to the mound 
three times; the last time, last month (September, 84.) I have furnished a correct 
plan to the ‘‘Bureau of Ethnology.” I took an engineer with me. First, there is a 
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“Probably the greatest earthwork discovered at the west is 
the greatserpent. It is situated on Rush Creek, at a point 
known as Three Forks, upon a high cresent-formed hill or spur 
of land, which rises one hundred and fifty feet above the level 
of the creek. The side of the hill next to the stream presents a 
perpendicular wall of rock, while the other side slopes rapidly 
though, it is not so steep as to preclude cultivation. Conforming 
to the curve of the hill and occupying the very summit is the ser- 
pent, its head near the very point, and its body winding back 
Too feet, and this terminating in a coilat the tail. The neck of 
the serpent is stretched out and slightly curved, and its mouth 
is opened wide, as if in the act of swallowing or ejecting an 
oval figure which rests partially within the distended jaws. 
This oval is formed by an embankment of earth, without any 
perceptible opening, four feet in height and is perfectly regu- 
lar in outline, its traverse and conjugate diameter being one 
hundred and sixty feet and eighty feet respectively. The 
ground within the oval is slightly elevated; a small circular 
elevationof stones much burned once existed in the center, but 
they have been thrown down and scattered by some ignorant 
visitor, under the prevailing impression, probably, that gold 
was hidden beneath them. The point of the hill within which 
this egg-shaped figure rests, seems to have been artificially 
cut to conform to its outline, leaving a smooth platform ten feet 
and somewhat inclining inward all around it.” 

The erection of isolated mounds was not common in Wis- 
consin, the custom here having been to isolate an altar or beacon 
mound, and to make the effigies as guards to this mound. This 
style of sacred enclosure is, however, quite common, several 
such having been noticed by different persons. We have 
in Wisconsin several specimens of what may be called sacred 
enclosures. One such hasbeen described by Mr. S. Taylor. It 
is situated near Muscoda. The peculiarity of the group can 
be seen from the diagram, Fig. go: 





frog which has just laid the egg. Second, the egg is between the legs of the frog 
and in the serpents jaws. Third, the convolutions are vary marked. This letter puts 
a new construction ou the shape of the effigy and would indicrte that the serpent and 
the egg were not taken from the Bramanic tradition but had reference to some ab- 
wget tradition. We do not decide as to the correctness of Mr. McLean’s descrip- 
tion. Prof. F. W. Putnam with Mr. J. Kimball has visited the place and taken the 
dimensions of the effigy. Dr. J. G. Phene also visited the locality in 1882. Mr. 
J. W. Traber, who lives in the vicinity, has also sent ihe author discriptions of the 
serpent effigy. None of these gentlemen have recognized the frog. We give the ac- 
count of Mr. McLean as a new view. All opinions, however, confirm the point which 
we are illustrating. All agree that the serpent effigy perpetuated some unknown 
tradition. The probability is also that the serpent effigy was regarded as peculiarly 
sacred. We give the cut taken from ‘‘Ancient Monuments,” and call attention to the 

culiarities of the place because it answers the purpose for which we use it mainly. 
There is no doubt but that this was an effigy which was connected with the native 
religion of the mound builders and we refer it as one illustration of a form of re- 
ligion which may have prevailed among the emblematic mounds. 
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A description of this, is given by Squier and Davis as fol- 
lows: “The ground is here prominent; it has descent to the 
north, south and west of the embankments; to the east it 
spreads into a broad plateau, upon which, as well as tothe 
southward, are numerous other embankments of various forms 
and dimensions. From the top of the principal mound, occupying 
the center of the group, and within 400 yards to the westward 
may be seen at least one hundred elevations similar to those 
forming the boundaries of the so-called enclosure. Mr. Taylor 
calls it the “citadel” and says the figures, including the group 
are so arranged as to constitute a sort of enclosure of about 
one and one-half acres. 


Fig. 90. Sacred Enclosure near Muscoda. 


Another enclosure similar to this, has been discovered by the 
writer on the banks of Lake Mendota.* Here the view is quite 
extensive, but the hill is not so prominent as that described by Mr. 
Taylor. The enclosure, however, has many of the same charac- 





“An illustration of this group will be given in a future number. 
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teristics. The place is known bythe name of Merrill’s Springs, 
and there is here a beautiful spring which pours its water into 
the lake, and which was evidently prized by the prehistoric in- 
habitants. This spring is guarded by a long row of conical 
mounds, which are connected with one another by an artificial 
ridge or wall. At one end of the row is an effigy of a bird, 
which overlooks the lake to the north and west. The row is so 
situated that it forms a barrier against approach to the spring 
as it follows along the edge of the bluff or hill which here 
slopes to the edge of the water. At the east end of the row is 
the group referred to. The peculiarity of the group is that it 
serves, Ist, as a protection to the spring, by filling in the space 
between the summit of the hill and the water’s edge. 2d. It is 
attended with a large conical mound, which may have been used 
both as a beacon and asa burial place. 3d. The chief peculiarity 
is that the effigies so surround the central mound as to make an 
enclosure showing that it was used both as a beacon and as a 
place of worship. The spring was evidently a place of resort 
and it is possible that the quasi wall enclosed a small village or 
camp, but the enclosure with its effigies surrounding the central 
beacon or burial mound is the distinguishing feature of the 
roup. 

This double use of effigies has been noticed in many places, 
notably at Lake Koshkonong. See Fig. (10.) Here may 
be seen the effigy of the panther (5) and the catfish (2) sur- 
rounding a central beacon mound (4) and near this a mound 
which we have eslewhere called an altar (3) though it has never 
been excavated so as to show whether it was such or not. The 
group was, probably, used as a place where beacon fires 
were lighted, for it is situated on a high bluff overlooking the 
lake and can be seen for a great distance. It would seem, 
however, that it was also used asa place of sacrifice for the 
mound in front of the beacon has a shape which is often used 
as an altar. To this point we shall refer again. The effigies 
are so situated as to form an enclosure and the whole group is 
in a manner isolated,the ground falling away from this point on 
all sides. 

There is another group in the same vicinity where effigies of 
various kinds surround central mounds giving the idea that it 
was a place where there was a sacred residence either of chiefs 
or priests or medicine men. See diagram (3.) This group is 
overlooked by the effigy of a lizard, but there are many other 
effigies of various kinds which surround the enclosure making 
the group to appear as if it were intended for both a residence 
and a sacred enclosure. 

The religious use of the effigies is the point which we have 
dwelt upon in connection with these locations, for this is the first 
lesson which the situation of the mounds suggests. They may 
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not prove that fetichism or the worship of effigies or even an- 
imal worhip, was the religion prevalent among the builders of 
the animal effigies, but I think the object of the so called enclo- 
sure was in part, at least, to gather around the beacon mounds 
the idea of sacredness, the effigies furnishing guards to these 
mounds and making the places in a sense exclusive. Itis prob- 
able that the glare of the beacon fires when thrown upon the 
effigies would arouse a fear for the animal divinities, and so 
idolatry or effigy worship may have existed, but on this point 
we do not care to dwell. Our main argument is that the effigies. 
were frequently used for religious purposes. If we cannot fix 
upon the exact form of the religion which prevailed we can 
nevertheless see that they were so used. We have maintained 
that nature worship was prevalent. This may, however, 
have been mingled with animal worship and __ this 
again with a kind of fetichism. The form of religion 
was probably very indefinite, combining all the characteristics 
of primitive animism, and running over into the stages of a prim- 
itive idolatry; nature worship and animal worship being the 
intermediate stages. We conclude that the shapes of the earth 
were fixed upon by animism, and that nature worship was con- 
tinued in the midst of animal worship. We conclude also that this 
animal worship seized upon the effigies, and made them abettors to 
that faith. We surmise that tradition fixed upon certain localities. 
and brought nature worship and animal. worship into a combined 
localized superstition. We conclude, finally, that the rites of 
sacrifice and the custom of lighting beacon fires made the forms 
of nature to reflect animal figures, thus mingling the two super- 
stitions more completely, and from their very indefinite and 
shadowy characters, making them very powerful. 

IV. We now arrive at a fourth view ot the religion exhib- 
ited by the emblematic mounds, and that is that it was a re- 
ligion attended with sacrifices. The evidence on this point we 
take from the contents of the mounds. The contents, however, 
prove that sacrifices were common. 

We have thus far treated of the peculiarities of the effigies in 
their bearing upon the use or purpose to which they were put. 
We have found that the religious character was uppermost. 
This is exhibited, 1st, in the choice of the location, the evidence 
being that they were made conspicuous because of the reverence 
which was felt toward them as the images of their animal divin- 
ities; 2d, the conformation of the effiigies to the shape of the 
ground increased this impression, it being one part of a primi- 
tive religion to assign a double character to all objects of wor- 
ship; 3d, the isolation of the effigies in certain localities conveying 
the idea of sacredness, we were led to consider that the same 
character was to be ascribed to certain groups in this state, the 
evidence being that there were certain groups in which enclos- 
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ures or sacred places of assembly were to be found. 4th. Weare 
now to consider the contents of these mounds as furnishing 
proof that they were sometimes used as places of sacrifice or as 
places where religious rites were practiced. We have spoken ofa 
certain class of mounds which in their shape we have called 
altars, and we shall therefore take this class as the one which 
we are to examine and whose contents we are to consider. It is 
a singular fact that nearly all of the localities which we have 
mentioned in this paper have presented a mound which judging 
from the external appearance was an altar. We here give a cut 
which shows the shape of an altar mound, see fig 91. We do not 
say that all altars are in this shape, but we have found that 
wherever such a mound has been found situated on high land 
where it may be conspicuous to the site, and especially if at- 
tendad with a group of effigies surrounding it, there the mound 
has always proved to be a place of sacrifice. The mound which 
we have depicted in the figure has been explored and described 
by Dr. J. N. Dehart. 

This mound was ina very conspicuous situation. From its 
summit an extended view of the surrounding country can be 
had several miles in every direction. This mound is situated 
on the north side of Lake Mendota. It was also attended by a 
beacon mound. It has been excavated and proved to contain 
layers of gravel, of sand, of black loam, three feet deep; another 
layer of gravel, then a deposit of earth, and below these ashes, 
charcoal, and flints, the whole lying upon an altar of stones. 
The altar was about one and one-half feet high, three and one- 
half in length, and one foot in width. The figure given, illus- 
trates the manner of erecting the mound and the shape of the 
altar; but the location of the mound shows that the object was to 
make it a place of cremation and as conspicuous as possible. 

Another mound which, in our opinion, was an altar, is the 
one which has been referred to above, as situated at Great Bend. 
We give a figure of it here (see fig. 87) that our readers may gain 
an iea of the characteristic shapes of the so-called altar mounds. 
It will be noticed that there are resemblances between this mound 
and the alligator mound at Granville, especially in the protruber- 
ances which arise from the back and hips and shoulders of the effi- 
gy. The animal is, however, not the alligator, but the turtle or tor- 
toise, the turtle being represented with legs and tail drawn up, but 
it at the same time combines in the effigy six conical mounds. This 
mound has not been excavated and so cannot be proved to have 
been an altar yet there are two large tumuli or burial mounds 
near it, and many other signs which would indicate that it was 
so used. It is located on the hill above the site of an ancient 
village, giving rise to the idea that it was the regular place of 
sacrifice for the residents of this village. It is worthy of remark 
that a mound similar to this has been excavated and proven to 
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have been an altar, and to this mound we now call attention. 
At the beginning of this paper we referred to a group of mounds 
which is situated on Lake Wingra, and which was remarkable 
for its location and other characteristics. Fig. 85. The mound 
which we are now to describe is the central one of this group. This 
is alocality which illustrates all the points which we have made 
and therefore is worthy of especial mention. The effigies con- 
tained in it are conformed to the shape of the ground. The 
spot is one which, owing to its isolation and peculiar character 
would be regarded with awe and idolatrous fear. Whether 
any tradition had fixed upon it or not, it was evidently a place 
where religious rites were celebrated. It contains a sacred 
enclosure, the effigies having been arranged around two cen- 
tral mounds so as to guard them from approach. These 
two central mounds we have designated as a beacon and an 
altar, and have compared them to the mounds in other groups 
to show that they were places for beacon fires and sacrifices. 

We are now to give the proof of this from a review of the 
contents of the mounds. The group was explored in 1879 by 
a committce appointed by the Academy of Science of the State 
of Wisconsin, and from the report we take the following iacts: 

According to the account given by Prof. Nicodemus it con- 
tained a fire-place two by two and one-half feet, with a layer of 
charcoal and ashes two inches in thickness. This was found at 
a depth of five feet. In it was a piece of cloth partially burnt 
and below it were found the portions of a skeleton nearly decom- 
posed, but the whole altar and mound showed the signs of fire. 
The beacon mound is found inthe same enclosure, and this 
proved, on examination, to have contained two fire- places, one 
three feet and the other at five feet below the surface. There 
were also found in this mound the fragments of four or more 
skeletons, with pieces of pottery and other relics. The altars 
contained partially burnt bones and ashes, showing that here 
human beings had been cremated. We refer to this group be- 
cause it proves what kind of mounds were used as sacrificial 
places. The shape of this altar is very similar to the one which 
is given in fig. 87, and resembles also, with its corresponding 
beacon mound, the two which we have described as found on 
the banks of Lake Koshkonong. Fig. 10. The altar mound 
has a peculiar form, resembling that of a tortoise shell, but is 
destitute of the protruberance which would represent the limbs 
of thetortoise. The locality seems to have been well chosen, 
for its central position makes it conspicuous in the landscape, 
and the isolation of the spot itself throws an air of sacredness 
around the place. The peculiar shape of the ridge would make 
it a prominent object, but the erection of the effigies on the sum- 
mit and the spurs of the ridge, have transformed the earth into 
animal shapes. The sheets of water contained in the two lakes, 
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Lake Monona and Lake Wingra, coine so near to the foot of 
th ridge as to give an unimpaired view of the spot for a great 
distance. It needed only the kindling of fires on the summit to 
throw a glare of light across the water and to fill the whole 
landscape with shadows. It wasa favorable place for the lighting 
of beacon fires and especially favorable for the practice of sac- 
rificial rites. We can imagine how weird and wild the’ place 
was when the sacrifice took place. We refer to this locality 
not so much with the intent of describing the place as to 
point out the features which make it typical. 

It will be noticed that the various elements which we have re- 
ferred to as proofs of a religious intent are all here embodied. The 
location is conspicuous; the shapes of the effigies are conformed 
to the ground and give expression to the shapes of the earth; 
the isolation of the spot throws an air of sacredness about it 
and the arrangement of the effigies around a central altar and 
beacon make the group to assume the shape of an enclosure; 
but the contents of the mounds prove conclusively that the 
mounds were erected for a religious purpose. There are many 
other groups similar to this and the fact that all ot them are so 
striking in their location has led the writer to trace out the 
different elements and to discover what features were peculiar to 
the religious works. We maintain that places of sacrifice or of 
cremation were common and that the religious use of certain 
groups can be easily ascertained. There are to be sure many 
other groups of effigies which have not all of the characteristics 
here embodied, yet it is evident that the effigies had frequently a 
sacred or religious character. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


The year 1884 has been made memorable to the scientific 
world by the meeting of the two associations, the British and 
the American upon American soil; the sessions of the British 
having been placed at Montreal and those of the American, one 
week later at Philadelphia in order to accommodate those who 
might desire to attend both meetings. A large number of British 
scientists took the voyage and were present at Montreal, and the 
Canadian scientists were out in full force. The fellows of the 
American Association had been invited to sit as honorary mem- 
bers and quite a number of them were also present. As a re- 
sult the attendance upon the British Association was unusually 
large, having run up to 1,700 and more, and the meeting is said 
to have been one of the most successful ever held. 

At this meeting at Montreal anthropology for the first time 


took the rank of a section, this egg having never before 


- been prominent enough in the British Association to warrant 
separate sessions. This is significant, for it not only shows that an- 
thropology is making great advance in Great Britain but that, es- 
pecially in America, great interest is taken in the subject. No 
country offers a better field for original research, and nowhere is 
there likely to appear such progress in the department as on 
the American continent. It is noticeable that the papers read at 
both associations were mainly upon American a srg 

The opening address was made by Prof. E. B. Tylor, giving 
a view of the progress of anthropology in all lands. 

The first point which Prof. Tylor brought out was in reference 
to Paleolithic man. He says the evidence increases as to his 
wide range. He extended into Asia where his characteristic 
rude implements are found 1n the caves of Syria and the foot 
hills of Madras. He then touched upon the explorations of the 
north-men but concluded that the voyages ought to be reduced 
to a narrower limit, the mouth of the St. Lawrence being in his 
opinion the extremity. His next point was upon the relation of 
American Anthropology to the Asiatic. The tertiary bridge re- 
ferred to by Prof. Marsh was in his opinion the bridge over 
which America received its human population. This is a con- 
jecture which comes from the geological standpoint and not 
from the anthropological. 

The subject of sociology, especially with reference to the 
question of family descent was then discussed and the works of 
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McClennan and Morgan were reviewed at length, The last 
point was the question of the antiquity of man. The speaker 
said that there was less tendency to treat everything historic 
such as Lake dwellings and Central American cities as of great 
antiquity but maintained that the arguments drawn from altera- 
tions in valley levels, changes of fauna, evolutions of races, 
language and culture go to prove that the human period was 
long compared with the historical or chronological time. 

Prof. Dawkins read a paper on the “ Range of the Eskimo in 
Space and Time,” maintaining as he has before in, his book enti- 
tled ‘“‘ Cave Hunters,” that the Eskimos are the survivors of the 
prehistoric race known in Europe as “ Cave Dwellers.” The 
Eskimos are found along the coast of the Arctic ocean, from 
Larbador and Greenland to the west coast, extending into Asia. 
They appear to be a receding race, retreating northward before 
the stranger and more warlike tribes, such as the Indians in 
America and the Mongols in Asia. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the Eskimos were the survivors of the pre-glacial 
people, and that they formerly dwelt as far south as New Jer- 
sey on the Atlantic coast, and that their residence along the Pa- 
cific coast may be traced back to a very early date. This is 
mainly conjectural, for no direct connection between the pre- 
glacial people and the Eskimo has yet been discovered, and 
very few resemblances between the paleolithics of the gravel 
beds or the relics of the shell heaps, and the relics extant 
among this people. Dr. Dawkins, however, ascribes to this peo- 
ple the bone implements which have been exhumed from the 
caves of Europe, and imagines that they emigrated to America 
by way of Behrings Strait. The evidence on this point is found 
by him in the specimens of drawing found on the bone imple- 
ments which have been taken fnom the caves, which are said to 
resemble the drawings found among the Eskimos of America. 
Sketches of reindeer and the outline of the head of an elephant 
may be seen on bone relics taken from the caves. Similar 
sketches of reindeer may be seen upon the bone implements of 
the Eskimos, The cave dwellers were evidently hunters and 
fishermen. They wore necklaces, painted their faces, manufac- 
tured skin scrapers, lance heads and other implements of stone 
and bone. They used bone needles, dressed in skins and wore 
long gloves. They were contemporaneous with the mastodon. 
The Eskimos are distnguished by the same traits, led the same 
kind of life, used the same kind of weapons and resembled them 
in all particulars. When the mammoth and the other animals 
contemporary with it migrated to America, the cave men who 
hunted them, naturally followed. Remains of this animal are 
found in great abundance in western Europe, northern Asia 
and through North America. 

In discussing the paper, Prof. Rupert Jones maintained that 
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the skeletons found in the caves were those of a tall people, 
who differed from the Eskimo in all respects. Dr. Wilson 
remarked that the similarity of implements and usages was no . 
greater than that which was common among barbarous races 
whose surroundings are similar. 

Prof. Dawkins maintained that the cave dwellers did not 
bury their dead, and that the skeletons found were intruded 
burials. Dr. Wilson, however, maintained that the Eskimos 
do not bury their dead because of the climate, which makes 
burial impossible. 

A paper upon man and the mastodon was read subsequently 
by Dr. Wilson, who compared a skull from the loess of Pod- 
baba, near Prague, with one found in alluvium, near Kankakee, 
Illinois, along with the tooth of a mastodon. There were cer- 
tain resemblances between these two skulls and the famous 
Neanderthal skull, which Dr. Huxley calls pithicoid, and which 
has been the articulo stantis of the Darwinians and those who 
hold to the extreme antiquity of man. The Kankakee. skull 
was found under circumstances which seemed to indicate as 
great antiquity for it, as the Neanderthal and Podbaba, but it 
is a well formed Indian skull of the usual type. As to its being 
found with the mastodon’s tooth. Dr. Wilson concluded that it 
was the result of accident, but he thinks that the mastodon was 
later on this continent than on the eastern continent, and that 
it may have been contemporaneous with man. 

Another paper upon the Eskimos was read by Lieut. P. H. 
Ray, especially describing those tribes upon the western shores 
of North America. He gave his reasons for believing that the 
Eskimos had occupied the far north from a remote period 
mentioning the fact that snow goggles had been dug up twen- 
ty-eight feet below the surface of the ground. They area 
people of the ice, and all their habits of life are formed from 
their proximity to it. Lieut. Ray maintained that the Eskimo 
had no religion, although they are very superstitious, yet ac- 
knowledges that they have ideas about a superior being who 
created man, and an evil spirit who is to be propitiated. They 
do not bury their dead, but leave their bodies to be devoured 
by the dogs, and seem to think that this is the end of man, and 
have no conception of a future existence. 

Mr. C. A. Hirschfelder read a paper on discoveries in Can- 
ada, and described the relics which he had excavated himself 
from Indian graves and mounds, having opened over three 
hundred of them himself. The Huron ossuaries or bone pits 
were also described by him. The earth-works of Canada are 
considered to be mainly the work of the Hurons and other tribes 
known tous. One mound, or earthwork was, however, of such 
a peculiar character that he is inclined to ascribe it to the 
mound-builders of the Ohiv valley. It is situated on an elevated 
iadge in the county of Elgin, a short distance north of Lake 
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Erie, and has tie appearance of having been a strong hold. It 
comprises about eight acres, the dimensions being 428 by 325 
feet. This is surrounded by a double wall, with a ditch be- 
tween 3 feet wide and 5 feet deep. The outer wall is 30 feet 
thick, and has on the inside a ledge where a row of men could 
lie at full length. There were numerous burials in the vicinity, 
and trees 11 feet in circumference, which must have been nearly 
400 years old, were growing within this fort. The conjecture 
was that the mound-builders had built this as their fortress in a 
conquered territory, north of Lake Huron, but that they were 
finally expelled by the native tribes. 

A paper on the Huron Iroquois as a typical race, was read by 
Dr. Wilson. Their crania were compared to those of the Ohio 
mound builders and the differences were pointed out. Dr. Wil- 
son maintained that the Indian skulls are long and well devel- 
oped, those of the mound builders are nearly globular. The 
latter people were numerous and well organized, but they did 
not attain to a high degree of civilization. His opinion was 
that the mound builders were a people of not a very high type, 
who were under the rule of a superior priesthood, a sort of 
bramhimical class, by whose direction their remarkable engineer- 
ing works were constructed. 

Under the head of archaeology proper several papers were 
presented; but the most interesting of them were those by 
Mr. F. H. Cushing on the development of industrial and orna- 
mental art among the Zunis, and by Mr. H. Hale, on the na- 
ture and origin of Wampum. 

Mr. Cushing traced the progress of the Zunis from a low and 
rude condition of art and architecture up to their present status, 
illustrating the stages of progress by the specimens of art and 
by drawings of their architecture. 

He maintained that civilization sprang up among this rude . 
people, with no external impulse, and that in a few centuries it 
had reached to a high stage. He said that the opinions which 
some anthropologists have entertained concerning the point, that 
many thousand years were needed for savage people to reach 
the stage of civilization, were erroneous, The stages of progress 
in architecture were from the brush-covered wigwam to the 
small building of lava stone, and from this to the cliff dwelling, 
and from the cliff dwelling to the many storied barrack which 
is both cliff and dwelling in one. Their art began with the ves- 
sels of gourds which gave the first idea of a basket or wicker 
tray and from this arose the knowledge of pottery. The first 
ornamentation of their pottery was derived from the wicker work; 
afterwards other symbols and markings of a pictorial nature 
came in. 

The paper upon Wampum was based upon the idea that this 
was used as currency, and the comparison between the wam- 
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pum of the Indians and the shell money of the Micronesians 
and the tortoise shell disks which were once used by the 
Chinese as money. 

In the discussion which followed, the position which Mr. 
Hale occupied was virtually endorsed. The wampum was used 
as acurrency among the Zunis, and was common in Califor- 
nia. Dr. Tylor mentioned that the Melanesians used shell 
money in true banker fashion as a medium of exchange and as 
a material which could be borrowed and loaned. 

The ceremonial use, and the mnemonic character of the 
wampum belts were also dwelt ‘upon by Mr. H. Hale in the 
paper. His opinion was that wampum may have been intro- 
duced from the east by way of the Pacific coast, as Japanese 
junks and Micronesian vessels were often driven out of their 
course and some of them had been wrecked upon the American 
coast. This point did not seem so clear, but the fact that shells 
and disks were used as currency by the rude races of the earth 
was plainly shown. 

In the line of Philology several papers were presented. One 
by Major J. W. Powell on the classification of American lan- 
guages, illustrated by an ethnographic map and another was 
on the customs and languages of the Iroquois. Major Powell 
proposes to adopt a system of nomenclature which would be- 
come quite revolutionary. One feature of the plan is to adopt 
the name given to the Stock language by the author who first 
wrote about it. Another is to discard all double names, such 
as Huron-Iroquois, Lenno Lenape-Agonkin, and still another 
is to add to the family name the syllable av, making them 
Esquimoan, Algonkian, Iroquoisan, Pawnean 

In the discussion it was said that Prof. Max Muller had _pro- 
posed for sub-familes the term z as Indic, Persic, Tartaric- 
Ugric, but that these matters should be referred to an inter- 
national committee before they became common. 

Mrs. Erminnie Smith read a paper upon the peculiarly descrip- 
tive force of the names given by the Iroquois to animals and 
other common objects, “and illustrated the subject by many 
curious examples. The word rattlesnake means “ he squirms,” 
for rabbit “twolittle ears together,” for goose “it breaks its 
voice ;” tears are “ eye-juice, ” sugar is “ tree-juice.’ 

The meeting of the ‘American Association at Philadelphia, 
September 4-11, was one of the most successful meetings ‘ever 
held. The attendance was large and was enlivened by the 
presence of a number of the members of the British Associa- 
tion who had come from Montreal to these sessions, though a 
number of the most distinguished anthropologists, such as Dr. 
Dawkins and others had accepted invitations and had taken 
the long trip to the Recky Mountains and so were absent. Prof. 
E. B. Tylor, however, who may be regarded as the chief of all 
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anthropologists, was present, and added much to the interest of 
the occasion. The papers upon anthropology were numerous 
and varied, and the discussions upon them were of an interest- 
ing character. 

There were some serious drawbacks arising from the acoustic 
properties of the hall in which the sessions were held, and from the 
crush of a large association in the midst of a noisy city, during the 
hottest days of the whole season. It is one peculiarity of this 
section that it always draws the largest number of spectators 
and hearers, and is generally assigned a large room. Phis pre- 
vents deliberate discussion aud requires more skill than is al- 
ways possessed by the presiding otticer to give deliberation and 
order to the assembly. The best reports of this section were 
given by a representative of “Science.” These reports were in 
the main good, though brief, but the tendency is with ordinary 
newspapers to present the popular sentiment rather than to con- 
sult scientific accuracy. Reporters would do better if impres- 
sions and personal predilections were eliminated and the purely 
scientific aspect of the subjects presented were furnished the 
public in their published reports. 

The impression made by a paper on the mind of a reporier 
may or may x0t se a proof of its merits, but the question is 
whether the readers ot a scientific journal are to judge for 
themselves or are to take the opinion of an unknown reporter. 
The arrangements made for securing the titles of the papers of 
the association were defective and there was too little care taken 
in getting the right titles upon the programme. One title was 
placed upcn the programme which was never given to the com- 
mittee, but it passed throuh the whole session, and in spite of 
all efforts of members of the committee was not corrected, and 
appeared in all reports, though no paper was ever read upon 
the subject. The arrangemenis for guests were complete, the 
hospitality of the city generdus, the receptions elegant, and the 
courtesies bestowed upon foreign visitors by citizens numerous. 
The opening address in the Anthropological section was given by 
Prof. E. S. Morse, on “ Man in the Tertiaries.” Prof. Morse’s 
theory is that man was evolved from the ape, but in order to 
make the theory complete, we must go back past the quarte- 
iary into the tertiaries. The earliest remains of man do not have 
the most pronounced ape-like features, and therefore, we must 
look to another stem, hidden farther back. The conditions of 
life which characterized early man render the preservation of 
his remains a matter of extreme improbability. Chief among the 
agencies in destroying the evidences of man have been the 
glacial floods, and these have evidently buried beyond recovery 
the earlier traces. 

The fact that man is structurely the highest of the mammals 
has led to the belief that he must have last been evolved, but the 
limbs of man are those of a primitive type common in the Eocene 
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and his superiority consists only in the complexity and size of 
the brain. His structural affinities show that the diverging 
branches of man’s ancestry began farther back than the pres- 
ent apes. 

The next point was as tothe crania. The crania prove 
that the subspecies of man became fixed in the pre-glacial 
period. The earliest remains are not confined to one region of 
the earth but are scatered from Indiato North America, show- 
ing that in pre-glacial times there was a distribution of man. 
It may seem a fruitless speculation, but one is tempted to sur- 
mise that man originated in the tropics, and that submerged 
continents furnished the paths over which he migrated. The 
evidence of the remoteness of man’s existence in time and space 
is so vast that to borrow an astronomical term no parallax has 
thus far been established by which we can even faintly approxi- 
mate the distance of the horizon in which he first appeared. 

The first papers read before the section were two by the edi- 
tor of this Journal, upon the emblematic mounds, their uses and 
purposes. They were followed by an extended discussion, more 
especially on the symbolism which was referred to by the author. 
Mr. Laflesche, an Omaha Indian, said that there were animal 
symbols among his people. 

Rev. Mr. Syle, a missionary from China, stated that similar 
symbols had been recognized in Japan, and on the northwest 
coast of America. Dr. E. B. Tylor mentioned that the totem 
system was a most perplexing and difficult subject, but said that 
the study of symbolism in America was very important, and 
that from this, much information would be gained. Some doubt 
was expressed as to the identification of the animal figures in 
the effigies, but Miss Fletcher mentioned that the mounds were 
actual representations. The papers were illustrated by charts 
and diagrams, and gave the results of recent investigation. They 
will be published in future numbers of this Journal. 

The next paper was upon “ Child Life Among the Omahas,” 
by Miss A. C. Fletcher. The child when ten days old receives a 
sacred name. This name is given with impressive ceremonies, 
and is so chosen as to be significant of the tribal connection. 

The cradle for the child is a flat board on which the child is 
placed and the head is surrounded with bandages a treatment 
which accounts for the peculiar flattening of the oxiput. When 
the child is three years old, the solemn ceremony of cutting its 
hair takes place. At this time the parents frequently give to the 
child a new name. Each gens has its own style of hair trim- 
ming or cutting. In the discussion which followed the facts 
were brought out which are new. Articles of taboo are com- 
mon, each gens having certain objects which must be touched. 
Dreams play an important part in an Indian’s life. Miss 
Fletcher's paper was one of great interest; the author having so 
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closely associated with the home life of the Indians as to give 
many facts and being well enough acquainted with ethology to 
know what facts are important. 

A paper was read by Dr. C. C. Abbott on the quartz relics, 
which have been found i# séfu in undisturbed gravel near River 
Falls, Minn., by Miss F. E. Babbitt. In the same connection 
Dr. Abbott exhibited some of the relics found in the Trenton 
gravels. The paper elicited some discussion as the Archaeolo- 
gists present were divided in opinion as to the human origin of 
these speclmens. 

The next paper was by Rev. S. D. Peet. “ On the Importance 
of the Architecture in Prehistoric Nations as a means of discov- 
ing their Degree of Civilization and Subdividing the Stages of 
Progress.” This was followed by a paper on local-weather lore 
in southern Indiana by Mr. A. W. Butler. 

Mr. A. E. Douglass then described the shell and earth 
mounds found along the coast of Florida and on the St. Johns 
river. He mentioned the size of the mounds, one shell ridge 
being eight miles long. Two mounds explored were composed 
wholly of bits of rock, and one large mound had a pavement 
of stone which extended entirely across it. 

On Monday Mrs. Erminine A. Smith read a paper on “ Dis- 
puted Points Concerning Iroquois Pronouns.” The early writers 
recognized only two genders, but she had recognized three as 
in English. In the discussion Dr. Tylor remarked that savage 
and uncivilized people do not recognize the division in male, 
female and neuter, and some like the Zunis make no distinction 
between male and female, but divide them into animate and in- 
animate. Miss Fletcher said that in the Dakotah the pronoun 
was used for both sexes. Mr. F. W. Putnam then gave a long 
and minute account of the explorations which he and Dr. Metz 
had carried on for the Peabody Museum, in the group of mounds 
at Madisonville. It was found that in stratified mounds the lay- 
ers were always horizontal. He described ashpits and the large 
stone cists or enclosures, and the clay funnels which were dis- 
closed underneath the surface of these mounds. The relics 
taken from the mounds were as follows: Shell beads, disks, 
rings obtained in thousands, cones cut from alligator teeth, or- 
naments cut from buffalo horns, mica and native copper, speci- 
mens of native silver, gold and meteoric iron, pearls, most of 
them pierced and injured by heat, 50,000 of them, stone disks 
carved in animal shapes, terra cotta fugurines exceedingly cere- 
artistic and strangely Egyptian in appearance. 

A paper by Miss C. A. Studley described some of the crania 
from this mound. 

In the next paper Dr. P. R. Hoy showed how grooved stone 
axes could be manufactured, and what danger there was from 
imitations. 
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Prof. Putnam mentioned that counterfeits were numerous, a 
shipment of 2,000 of these frauds to England having come to 
his knowledge. 

Major Powell then read a paper on the Mythology of the 
Wintuns. This paper will soon be published, and therefore we 
only give the title. P 

Mr. W. H. Dall gave a paper on the use of “ labrets.” The 
extent of the custom over the continent was noticed, and the 
great size of some of the labrets was mentioned. 

The most interesting exercise of the whole session was on 
Tuesday morning.’ Mr. Laflesche explained the sacred myste- 
ries of his tribe, especially those connected with the pipes of 
friendship. Two pipes were on exhibition, the stem of ash 
seven feet long, decorated with certain feathers of the owl, wood- 
pecker, eagle and ducks, and with hair from the breast of the 
rabbit, and streamers of horse hair dyed red. The stem was 
painted green and creased by narrow, straight grooves. When 
the two pipes are in place they rest upon a wild cat skin at 
one end, while the other is supported by a crotched stick, and 
under them are two gourd rattles which are shaken in accom- 
paniment to the song or chant sung, when the pipes are taken 
up and waved to and fro, as tuey are during the ceremony. 

After Mr. Laflesche had given this paper, Miss Fletcher con- 
tinned the account, showing how strong the tie of friendship 
formed in the presence of the pipes is — stronger even than ties 
ot blood — and that in their presence no anger or ill will could 
have place, but all must be peace and harmony. She spoke of 
the miraculous power attributed to the pipes by the Indians. 
The stem was of ash, because that and the cedar were the two 
sacred trees, the ash being associated with that which is good, 
and the cedar with that which is bad. 

Following this was a paper by Prof. E. S. Morse, con- 
taining some of the results of extended interviews with a 
Korean. 

After this Dr. Tylor spoke upon North American races and 
civilization. He alluded to the resemblance of our North 
American tribes to Mongolian people. A resemblance suggest- 
ing at Once not an indigenous origin for the Indian tribes, but a 
migration from Asia across Behring Strait. The greatest ob- 
jection to this view is found in the very great diversity in the 
languages of the American nations. This leads to an examina- 
tion of the evidences of the antiquity of man upon this conti- 
nent for, unless we can prove an antiquity sufficiently remote to 
allow time for the strange diversity of tongues to have occured 
our perplexity is great. While there is this diversity of lan- 
guage, there is great similarity in the social condition. The 
neatriarchial system is universally great. 

Major Powell then read a paper onthree culture periods, sav- 
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agery, barbarism and civilization. This paper is a part of a 
forthcoming book on anthropology, and so we omit the contents 
of it. Mrs. E. Smith then discussed the formation of Iroquois 
words. A subject which had been already treated by her at 
Montreal. Dr. A. G. Bell then discussed the subject, “ How 
Can we in the Most Scientific Manner Establish a Race of Deaf 
Mutes?” He showed that no more efficient means for the forma- 
tion of such a race could be set in action, than just those which 
from the best of motives philanthropy had used and was 
still using for the benefit of these unfortunate people. The first 
paper of the afternoon was by Rev. S. D. Peet, upon tribal 
and clan lines recognized among the emblematic mounds. Fol- 
lowing this was a description of a hitherto undescribed sacrifi- 
cial stone at Juan Teotihuacan, by Mr. A. W. Butler. This is 
five feet and one-half square at the tor, and six feet high, very 
elegantly carved, the bulk of the stone being occupied by a gi- 
gantic human head. The closing papers were by Prof. E. S. 
Morse. The first oa archery in Japan gave accounts of methods 
of arrow release and the use of the bow, containing many interest- 
ing facts. His second, on the use of the plow in Japan, Prof. 
Morse showed some of the forms of the plow seen in ean and 
the manner in which they were used. 





OUR NEXT VOLUME. 


The present number completes the sixth volume of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
and we think a few words to our subscribers appropriate. We have noticed great 
progress in archzology since this journal was begun, and the prospect is that 
this progress will continue. We have endeavored to keep pace with that progress of 
discovery and of research, and find that the magazine is appreciated. Nearly all of 
our subscribers keep the volume, and bind them, showing that they regard the con- 
We expect to continue its publication, and hope that all archeologists will consider 
it as their magazine. 

We would say that the most reliable investigators are interested in its success and 
are free to furnish contributions and correspondence to it. Our only difficulty has 
been to find space enough to publish what is so generously and intelligently 
furnished. It has required some patience for writers to wait for the publica- 
tion of their articles, but we shall push forward as fast as circumstances will permit. 
The correspondence which has been crowded out will be published early in the next 
volume. ks and pamphlets which have been sent to us and have not been no- 
ticed will be reviewed at an early date. The contributions furnished will be also 
brought into place as soon as possible. 

We will say to our patrons that they can aid very much in the increase of our 
circulation by their personal recommendation, and if they will make the effort they can 
soon place the journal where the material furnished may be all published, Let each 
subscriber send one new name only, and we sha!] be able to make the journal a 
monthly. Gentlemen, we ask your co-operation. 
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NOTES ON CLASSICAL ARCHASOLOGY. 
By Pror. A. C. MERRIAM. 


SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS AT TIRYNS.—At the meeting of the Anthropological 
Congress at Breslau, on the fifth of August, Dr. Schliemann was present and spoke 
of his excavations at Tiryns. The Breslau Zeitung gives a report of his address, the 
substance of which we reproduce, premising that the Acropolis of Tiryns was situ- 
ated upon a hill goo feet long by 200 to 250 broad, rising thirty to fifty feet from the 
plain, the length of the rock running exactly north and south, with the lower part to 
the north. ‘‘In the southeast corner of the Argive plain,” began the speaker, “ lay 
the citadel of Tiryns, the birthplace of Hercules. ‘The flourishing period of its his- 
tory belongs to a prehistoric time, as my excavations prove. Already in the time of 
Homer the Acropolis was destroyed and lay desdlate, buried in ruins. Homer, how- 
ever, expresses his wonder at the walls of the citadel, and all antiquity spoke of their 
construction as an extraordinary marvel. Pausanias compares them to the pyramids 
of Egypt, and says, ‘ The walls of Tiryns were built by the Cyclopes, and consist of 
unhewn stones, each of which is so huge that a yoke of mules could not 
move the smallest from its place. The interstices are filled in with small stones.’ 
The stones of the circuit wall areon an average seven feet long and three feet thick, 
while the wall itself is fifty feet thick. According to Strabo, King Preetus of Tiryns, 
brought the Cyclopes over from Lycia to build the walls, and they must have con- 
structed several similar works, especially the walls of Mycenz. As Tiryns lies near 
the sea, in a low plain, the impression is received that in classical days it must have 
been washed by the sea, and that the strip of land now separating it from the water 


is of later growth. But this is an error, as is proved by the Cyclopean remains of a 
city in the vicinity, and its present so on the shore of the sea. ‘The myth of the 


birth of Hercules in Tiryns, and of the twelve labors laid upon him by Eurystheus, 
is explained - his double nature as sun-god and as hero. It was but natural that the 
fable should place the birth of the mighty hero within these gigantic walls. Those 
swampy, low-lying plains exhaled pestilential fevers in antiquity as at present, and 
these could be put to rout only by the unwearied efforts of man and the purifying in- 
fluence of the sun. 

The destruction of Tiryns at a far earlier period than is commonly supposed, is 
evinced by the immense numbers of knives and arrowheads of obsidian hidden in the 
ruins, as also by the primitive character of the pottery, and the entire absence of the yel- 
low, red or black glazed Hellenic terracottas. The remains of the buildings unearthed 
speak no less decisively. Of the three plateaus forming the hill, the upper one and 
the middle one were searched throughout; the lower one was explored only by means 
of two ditches. ‘The entrance to the whole citadel is covered by a great tower, which 
is still pretty well wang: and rises some 30 feet above the outer circuit wall. 
The last was built from 25 to 50 feet high, of blocks of great size laid together with- 
out binding material. Upon this main wall was constructed an upper one, some 26 
feet back from the outer face, furnished with long galleries, some of which have a 
series of openings on the outside, probably to offer quick shelter when attacked. Re- 
mains of pillars appear to show that the lower wall was furnished with a roof. On 
the east side along the face of the great tower was the chief entrance to the acropolis, 
by a ramp four metres broad, leading up past the tower in such a way that besiegers 
would have to approach the gate with their right sides (which were unprotected by 
their shields) expesed to the weapons of the besieged. At the southwest corner of 
the tower the way divided. On the right it turned to the lower and middle plateau, 
on the lett to the upper, here through a gate whose hinges were still recognizable in 
the pillars. This gate resembled, so far as it was preserved, the Lion gate of My- 
cenz. The way then widened and led toa structure like a propylaeum, which had 
a hall before and behind. Passing through both halls, one reached a court, upon 
which two chambers opened to the left. Near this court, at the extreme southern 
part of the upper citadel, a small Byzantine church had been erected in later days, 
naturally out of the material’of the ancient structure, which was consequently nearly 
destroyed here. From the propylaeum a small corridor bore to the right (north) di- 
rect to the inner rooms of the sloans but the main entrance was westerly over the 
court and led toa second smaller propylaeum, thence northerly into the main hall, 
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which was surrounded by pillars and had at its south front, near the propylaeum, an 
altar corresponding to that mentioned by Homer in the palace of Odysseus. The 
floor of the hall was covered with a mosaic concrete composed of mortar and small 
stones intermixed. All the chamber floors in the palace were covered with a similar 
concrete. The great hall was about 30 by 40 feet, with pillars supporting the roof, 
between which was a circle in the floor about ten feet in circumference. The object 
of this cirele is unknown; but perhaps the hearth stood here, and it suggests a sim- 
ilar one found in the large temple at Ilium. The floor of the hall shows otherwise 
traces of lines cutting each other in squares, and remains of red color. Among the 
small rooms which meet one to the west of this hall, the most interesting is a bath . 
room with its tub about 13 feet square. Its bottom was of a single piece of lime- 
stone, and showed around its edges holes drilled through, probably to be used in 
fastening on the sides and ends of wood. The surface of the stone exhibited small 
channels cut to carry off the water into a single outlet. 

The citadel contained, to the northeast of the large court, a smaller court, which 
one is inclined to identify as the women’s apartments, with its series of smaller rooms 
that could no longer be distinguished with certainty. The walls of the building are 
so.constructed that the lower part is composed of limestone with a clay mortar, the 
upper of clay-ibrck. ‘The walls were covered with a layer of clay, and over that a 
stucco of lime, similar to the larger structures at Ilium. The ornamentation of the 
rooms is very rich. Quite remarkable is a frieze in which hundreds of small stones 
of a blue glaze are fixed. More noticeable still are the paintings on the walls, in 
which the colors are red, yellow, black, blue and white, with ornamentation like that 
at Orchomenus. Among the very crude figures represented, a charioteer, a proces- 
sion of warriors, a procession of women, and a cow idol are worthy of mention (all 
of which were exhibited in exact drawings, as well as a plan of the acropolis). The 
worship of Hera at the neighboring shrine of the Heraeum would account for the 
numerous cow-idols found here as at Mycenae. ; 

The whole palace was destroyed by fire, the walls by the gates being injured most 
through the presence of the wooden structures there. The limestone of the walls 
was reduced to lime, and the clay mortar and the upper part of the wall to hard brick. 
This circumstance, which oftered an obstacle to later rebuilding, protected the re- 
mains from further destruction. They lay for 3,000 years unchanged with the excep- 
tion of the south corner where the Byzantine church was built. 

The lower part of the citadel must have been dwelt on at different times, as proved 
by the eed wath glazed yellow, red or black potsherds. Of the middle plateau it 
was impossible to determine the ground plan. It is plain that the buildings erected 
there, probably guest chambers, were less solidly constructed. The accumulation on 
the rock was twenty feet deep. 

Outside the acropolis the-excavations were limited to ditches run in various direc- 
tions, down to the bed rock. The heaviest accumulation was nine feet. The remains 
of potsherds here made it clear that the city enclosed the citadel. The graves of the 
ancient kings were not to be found, as at Mycenae, and the explorer was of the opin 
ion, from certain statements of Strabo, that they were to be looked for under the 
streets of Nauplia. In conclusion, the value of these excavations for science was 
touched upon. They had been the meaus of securing in the first place the complete 
plan of a prehistoric building of the largest size; secondly wall paintings reaching 
back into the mythic heroic age, more than a thousand years before Christ; and 
finally a great collection of potsherds, the most faithful witnesses of the condition of 
culture of the period.” 

At the close of his address the speaker said that he wished now to hasten as soon 
as possible to the excavations which he intended to undertake in Crete. 


AT the June meeting of the Berlin Anthropological Society, the President, Prof. 
Virchow, read a letter from Dr. Schliemann describing his work at Tiryns, of which 
the following is the substance: The ground plan of the houses found there corre- 
spond almost exactly with those of Hissarlik, and the kinship of the two places is 
still further demonstrated by a series of objects discovered. Among the finds espe- 
cially worthy of mention are twenty-seven bases of pillars of hard limestone, an 
archaic Doric capital of porous stone, and primitive wall paintings, whose motive coin- 
cides with that of the ceiling of the Thalamos at Orchomenus. The colors used are 
black, red, blue, yellow and white. The blue is proved by analysis to bea pulverized 
glassy-flux without cobalt, but with some copper. Many obsidian knives were found, 
potsherds of the early inhabitants, and carbonized grains which Schliemann took for 
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corn, but Prof. Wittmack as grape seeds; rude hammers of diorite and speckled 
marble, little metal, but gee this a relatively ma penn of lead, and no iron. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung adds some details. ‘The most important find is the 
archaic house whose structure corresponds throughout with that of the house ‘de- 
scribed in the Odyssey. Its walls, which rise in many places a metre from the soil, 
consist of common limestone and clay, which, probably through the effect of fire, has 
become as hard as brick, while the stone has been dissolved into lime. Upon the 
outside of the walls there was in some places a covering of stucco still remaining, 
upon which the wall-paintings were found. These have been carefully removed 
and conveyed to Athens. The paintings contained ornamentation which bears the 
closest similarity to that of Mycenze, and that of Spata and Menidhiin Attica. Espe- 
cially remarkable is one piece which represents a bull, unfortunately somewhat dam- 
ak bearing a rider. Of the last only a limb is to be completely made out, but he 
is seen to hold the tail of the animal turned round upon the back. 

The Academy of July .26th contains the following note: ‘The results of Dr. 
Schliemann’s excavations at Tiryns turn out to be very important. The buildings he 
has discovered consist of a palace and two temples. The arrangement, size and 
position of these agree in the most remarkable manner with those of the temples and 
palace of the second prehistoric city at Hissarlik, and thus help to settle the date of 
the latter. In spite of the frre ane the remains at Tiryns must be older than 
those at Mycenz, since, besides the archaic pottery found among them, large numbers 
of obsidian implements have been disinterred.”’ 


A TREASURER’S ACCOUNT AT ELEusIS.— In the March number of the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellenique, M. Foucart discusses with learning and acumen an in- 
scription discovered last year in the excavations of the Archzological Society at Eleu- 
sis, a portion of which had been found and published before. The inscription 
contains an account rendered by the authorities of the temple in relation to the rev- 
enues of the landed property belonging thereto and their expenditure, the amount of 
barley and wheat paid by each tribe and outlying possession of the Athenians to the 
temple yearly as first fruits, and the moneys contained in the two treasuries of the 
temple. The temple-demesne was in the Rharian plain in the vicinity of the town, 
and was at that time (B. C. 329-8) farmed out to the orator Hyperides, by whom the 
rent was paid in kind, part to the temple, part to the priests and priestesses. Some 
of the temple portion was used in the payment of prizes for the gymnastic, equestrian 
and musical contests which were celebrated at the time of the iT eastan Very littie 
had hitherto been known about these games. They are mentioned by Pindar, his 
scholiast, Aristotle and the Parian Marbles, but with little detail. From this inscrip- 
tion it is ascertained that they were celebrated every two years, and the prizes did 
not consist of heads of barley as some have thought, but generous bushels. ‘The 
musical contests included dramatic exhibitions, as proved by the existence of a theatre 
there, and by an inscription which speaks of proclaiming a crown at Eleusis in the 
theatre at the contest ms the tragedians. From the account of the tithe of first fruits 
paid by the several tribes, M. Foucart enters into a minute calculation of the quan- 
tity of grain produced in Attica annually, and arrives at the conclusion that it 
amounted to about 400,000 medimni, or 600,000 bushels. Boeckh, however, calcu- 
lated it at 2,800,000 medimni, an estimate which Foucart regards as very high, even 
after making allowance for the fact that the year 329-8 is known from inscriptions to 
have been one when the harvest was very meagre. The only kinds of grain men- 
tioned are barley and wheat; the yield of the latter is patowe: | one-tenth the former. 
Salamis produced nothing but barley, while Imbros, on the air hand, yielded more 
wheat than barley. The price of barley was half that of wheat, three drachmas to 
six. Comparing the wages of workmen, we see how much more in proportion ours 
are paid. An architect received two drachmas per day, nominally about forty cents, 
with wheat at eighty cents a bushel, and these wages had been doubled since the 
erection of the Erechtheum in 408 B. c. Carpenters, stone cutters and stone pol- 
ishers received two drachmas likewise, and some of the workmen less. 


Miss CATHARINE WOLF, whose generous gifts to archeology and art are well 
known to New York, has now embarked in an undertaking which bids fair to make 
her reputation, like Schliemann’s, world wide. She has undertaken to pay the ex- 

nses of an expedition to the Babylonian plain under the leadership of Dr. W. Hayes 
Ward, the Assyrian scholar, and in conjunction with the Archeological Institute of 
America, for the purpose of making excavations on the site of Babylon. The field 
is a rich one that has never been properly explored, and the promise is of an ample 
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harvest, if the vexatious restrictions upon archeological investigations recently pro- 
mulgated by the Turkish government do not — the opportunities of the yo 
tion. The best wishes of all interested in archzology are with Dr. Ward and his 
coadjutors. 


THE British Museum has received a rubbing from a new Hittite inscription. In 
their general characteristics the hieroglyphics resemble those on the monuments from 
Jerablus, the reputed site of the ancient Carchemish. Those, however, are habitually 
cut in relief, while these are incised in outline. 


THE ART COLLECTION of Signor Castellani, which became so well known in this coun- 
try by its exhibition at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, and for some months 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, was sold at auction last spring, after the 
death of its collector. Some of the objects were purchased by the British Museum, 
and among them were several which may be remembered as Loview been seen here, 
notably two cistae, or bronze boxes for toilet articles, with incised designs. One rep- 
resents Atalanta entering the race with Hippomenes, who carries the golden apple 
with which he is finally to win the race; the other depicts the purely Italian scene in 
which King Latinus stands in the act of accepting Aineas as the suitor of his daugh- 
ter Lavinia, while the dead body of Turnus is being dragged away on the left. Since 
this cista is to be assigned to about the third century B. C., it is of especial interest 
as showing that Virgil did not invent this incident, but found the legend already 
long current when he wrote. 


THE repairs which have been for some time in progress in the Greek gallery of the 
basement of the Louvre are now complete. The Venus of Milo has been replaced 
in the old spot and adjusted on a new plinth, so that the error of the original position 
of the figure has been rectified, and the disposition of an important part of the 
drapery made intelligible. The fragments found with the statue have been properly 
displayed and arranged better than before. 


Mr. Woop’s EXCAVATIONS AT EPHESUS.— These were carried on by private sub- 
scription from March, 1883, to “ow! the end of May, and from September to the 
middle of February, 1884. Only a few hundred pounds were placed at his disposal, 
but besides finding many fragments of the superstructure of the Temple of Diana, he 
proved that if further excavations could be made much might be added to the collec- 
tion with which he has already enriched the British Museum. 


THE announcement is made that Prof. Franz Ruehl, of Konigsberg, has discov- 
ered the manuscript of a diary belonging to the sixteenth century, in which some ac- 
counts of excavations at Troy are to be found. 


DISCOVERIES AT EpIDAURUS.—Almost immediately upon the resumption of exca- 
vations at Epidaurus, this year, among the ruins of the Temple of Aesculapius there 
were found two statues of naked youths and a Victory, and soon after a second Vic- 
tory, and a surprisingly beautiful head of a woman, which in all probability belongs 
to one of these Victories. Two noble reliefs, supposably offerings, were also disin- 
terred. The two youthful statues in the form of Apollo and Mercury belong proba- 
bly to the east frieze of the Naos, and appear to represent Lapiths in conflict with 
Centaurs. In their artistic conception they plainly exhibit many similarities to the 
Hermes of Praxiteles from Olympia. The Victory is in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. It belongs likewise to the east frieze, and,is represented as if just descended 
from heaven and resting on one foot. These discoveries throw new light upon the 
period of the construction of the temple and its monuments. A new building was 
also discovered near the Stadium, in Doric style, which must be the temple of Artemis 
mentioned by Pausanias. This adds a fourth to the three buildings whose sites 
have already been determined there —the Temple of Aesculapius, the Tholos, of 
which Polyclitus was the architect, and the Abaton in which the suppliants slept and 
dreamed. The Victory is said to be the only statue of the 4th century B. c. which 
has been preserved with its head. In July a third Victory was found without a head, 
and a fine relief of Aesculapius seated upon a throne. 


5 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
By Pror. JOHN AVERY. 


THE LANGUAGES OF MELANESIA. It has been generally assumed that the -lan- 
guages of the black a or Melanesians, as they are also called, who people the 
islands of the Pacific from Fiji westward to New Guinea, are quite distinct from 
those of the Polynesians on the east and the Malayans on the west. The striking 
physical differences between the Melanesians and the two other peoples named have 
doubtless prepossessed scholars in favor of this view.. Recently, however, a paper 
was read feiee the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, by the Rev. R. H. 
Codrington, in which an attempt was made to prove that the tongues of these races 
are fundamentally akin. The writer had the advantage of a personal acquaintance 
with the people and a familiarity with their languages such as scholars at a distance 
can hardly hope to attain; hence his observations are entitled to great respect, though 
they professedly do not cover the whole field — particularly the western part of it. 
His theory is based on a comparison of words and grammatical usages in more than 
thirty languages and dialects, the results of which are brieflyas follows: First, those 
languages which, as in Fiji, lie on the border of Polynesian settlements, show no 

eater likeness to Polynesian than do those farther away, from which one might in- 
£ that any similarity discernable is due not to influences coming from the east in 
comparatively recent times, but to a more radical connection. Second, the prevailing 
consonantal character of Melanesian speech has been greatly depended on as funda- 
mentally dividing it from the more vocalic Polynesian; but we find languges on the 
Fiji and Solomon groups that as commonly use open syllables as the flowing Maori. 
Indeed, there are tongues lying side by side that exhibit the most opposite qualities 
in this respect, so that this test cannot be regarded as crucial. Finally, the writer 
observes syntactic constructions, simple and few as they are, that are repeated in Ma- 
layan and Polynesian, besides numerous coincidences in vocabulary. It is evident 
that the question turns on the extent and radical character of these common features. 
If the author’s view is correct, we must suppose either that the Malayans, Mela- 
nesians and Polynesians belong to the same race, or that one of these races has im- 

ed its language upon the others. The marked physical differences between the 
lack and the brown peoples seem to debar the former supposition; and, on the other 
hand, if the black race has best acer ta the primitive linguistic stock, as Mr. Cod- 
rington seems to think, it must have been the source from which the others have de- 
rived their speech. In other words, the less enterprising and the intellectually 
inferior le has given its language to the more aggressive and civilized race. We 
are not in a position to weigh critically the facts brought forward by the writer, but 
the difficulties they involve incline us still to find their explanation, in the western 
part of the domain, to the forward march of Malayan influence, and, in the eastern, 
to the reflex movements of Polynesian colonies. That the latter have settled here 
and there in Melanesia, even sailing far toward the west, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. 


THE INITIATION INTO MANHOOD AT Fij1.—In the May number of this journal 
we gave an account of the ceremony of initiating youths into manhood as practiced 
by certain rude tribes in Australia. It appears that a like custom, though differing in 
the mode of its observance, once existed among a Melanesian people, on the island of 
Viti Leou, the largest of the Fiji group. The custom has since been abolished by the 
influence of Christianity. The institution had the peculiarity in Fiji that it was con- 
fined not only to asingle island, but to a particular part of it, and to certain tribes. 
Both the ceremony and the place of performance were called Nanga, and no male, be 
he young or old, was entitled to the privileges of manhood until he had been duly 
initiated. The place of celebration was a plot of ground, usually at some distance 
from the village, enclosed by a low stone wal, and divided by cross walls into three 
sections, call rn mone | the Little, the Great, and the Sacred Nanga. Correspond- 
ing to these divisions the adult males of the community were classsed in three 
grades. At the head were the elders or the members of the Nanga, called Vere; 
next to these were the Vunilolo, or men who had attended at least two initiations; 
lastly came the Vilavou, or young men who had been partly initiated, and were still on 
probation. Below these classes were the women, who were not ordinarily allowed to en- 
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ter or pass near the Nanga. An initiation generally occurred once in two years, but was 
more frequent if the number of youths awaiting admission was considerable, or was 
longer daletvel if war or other circumstances made it inconvenient tocelebrate it. The 
time of puberty was the usual age of initiation. As the day approached the usual 
pursuits of the community were dropped, and enormous quantities of provisions were 
stored in readiness for protracted feasting. At the appointed time the Vere and Vunilolo, 
headed by the chief priest, repaired to the Nanga, and made offerings to the ancestral 
spirits. The young men, with shaven heads, were then brought into the great Nan 
led by an old Vere. Each youth bore a spear and club, and was swathed in many folds 
of native cloth, of which he proceeded to divest himself, and which was deposited with 
other articles as a gift on the ground. Then followed general feasting, continued 
through the night. A like ceremony was repeated four days in succession; and on 
the fifth larger gifts were brought, and the novices were led into the last and most 
sacred enclosure. Here they were brought face to face with the chief priest, and 
various mock-tragic ceremonies were gone through, designed to impress their minds 
with the importance ot the occasion. On the following morning the women were 
called in, and for a time a scene of unrestrained license prevailed, after which the 
people returned to their homes, and society resumed its usual relations. We do not 
observe in this ceremony the knocking out of teeth or the other ordeals designed to 
test the physical endurance of the coatidste, as was the case in Australia. For this 
description we are indebted to a paper by Rev. Lorimer Fison, in the Anthropological 
Fournal for August. 


THE HILv TRIBES OF TRAVANCORE.—The native kingdom of Travancore, which lies 
along the southwestern border of India from the Periyar river to Cape Cormorin, is 
separated from Madura and Tinnevelly by an irregular mountainous region, embrac- 
ing a great variety of soil and climate, and for the mosr part clothed with magnificent 
forests. These highlands have been the home, from time immemorial, of allied 
tribes, who exhibit many of the qualities of similar populations in other perts of 
India. They are estimated to number about 15,000, and are most thickly grouped in 
the Neyattankara district, spreading out more thinly along the forest glades north and 
south of this point. The southern tribes are collectivel , dentin as Kanikars ‘‘ hered- 
itary proprietors,” while the northern, and more intelligent tribes are called Mala 
Arayans. The Kanikars are described as short and meagre in form and decidedly 
negroid in features. The men go entirely naked, excepting a loin-cloth, but the 
women have a somewhat ampler covering. They live by clans in little villages, con- 
structed a on the ground and partly in trees for greater security against wild 
beasts. ‘Their system of government is patriarchal, each village being under the 
control of a headman, whose authority is submitted to by general consent. They 
also acknowledge a nominal allegiance to the Rajah of Travancore, to whom they oc- 
casionally bring a tribute of their forest fruits. They subsist chiefly by the rude 
agriculture practiced by the hill tribes generally. It consists of burning a spot of 
jungle and sowing seed in the ashes. in two or three years they wander off to an- 
other location. Though acute in the senses exercised for preserving life in the forest, 
their intellects are not of a high order. They produce fire by friction, a sharpened 
peg made from a certain reed being rapidly revolved on tt: be piece of the same 
material. They do not count above ten, when that number is reached they lay down 
a pebble and begin again. The knotted fibres of climbing plants sometimes serve 
as a rude symbolic language. Sickness is sent by demons and it is the duty of the 
headman to decide upon suitable offerings to propitiate them. This he does with 
manifestations of demoniacal possession and amid a din of drums and outcries. After 
death, food is placed in the mouth of the corpse, and it is buried at a distance from 
the village. The Kanakars have little conception of a soul or a future life. To keep 
on good terms with numerous spirits residing in their hills and forests is their chief 
concern. They make no images of these, but sometimes use small stones as fetishes. 

The Mala Arayans have more fixed dwellings and stand somewhat higher in the 
social scale. They are short in stature, like most of the hill tribes, but are said to 
be as fair in complexion as high-caste Hindus. They speak a rude form of Malaya- 
lan, while the southern tribes speak bad Tamil. The customs of these forest men 
are, in general, so much like those already described that they need not be repeated. 
Their mode of disposing of the dead, however, deserves mention. There occur on 
their hills numerous dolmen-like tombs of great age, such as are found in other parts 
of southern India. These are vaults formed of upright slabs of granite from 8 to 15 
feet in length and surmounted by a capstone. These blocks are often of enormous 
weight, and it is difficult to see how they could be moved without machinery. The 
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longest diameter of the tombs is north and south, and in the southern face is a cir- 
cular aperture, which is closed by around pebble, kept in place by a stone prop. 
Who built these cyclopean monuments — whether an earlier race that has since dis- 
appeared, or the ancestors of the present population—no one can tell. It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to note that the Arayans to this day make out of fragments of stone 
little box-like tombs a few inches square and after the pattern of the larger structures. 
When a person dies, his spirit is supposed to enter a little brass or silver image, kept 
in readiness, which with a little food, is then placed in the cell and hastily covered 
with the capstone. On each recurring anniversary the cell is opened, food is placed 
within for the imprisoned spirit, and the whole is quickly covered as before. fh this 
singularfcustom one can hardly avoid the conviction that we see the survival in min- 
iature of a practice which existed among the ancestors of the same people ce nturies 
*g0. The Arayans worship, besides various demons, the spirits of their ancestors. 

ffigies, in which these are supposed to reside, are kept in each household. Other 
jungle tribes are the Ulladars, the Uralis, and the Mannans. They are inferior to 
the tribes just described, and derive a precarious subsistence from the chase or the 
roots and fruits of the forest. 

Little can be said regarding the early history and race-connections of these hill 
people. Bishop Caldwell, who knows so thoroughly the races of southern India, 
supposes that they were once low-caste Hindus, who were driven to the hills, where 
they secured a quasi independence, and where, through changed climatic conditions 
and occupations, they have gradually developed an altered physiognomy and strange 
customs. The reader who desires to know more regarding these tribes and ‘the other 
population of one of the most prosperous of the Native States of India may profitably 
read Rev. S. Mateer’s recent work on Native Life in Travancore. 
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The Algonquin Legends of New England, or Myths and Folk Lore of the Micmac, 
Passamaquoddy and Penobscott Tribes. By CHARLES G. LELAND. Boston, 1884: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York. 


The study of native mythology in America is proving to be very interesting when- 
ever survivors of the old Indian tribes are found. There appear a great number of 
traditions which have been transmitted from prehistoric times. These traditions are 
many of them local and are generally affixed to local objects. The association of my- 
thology with the scenes of nature is one of the most interesting features of 
it. We have now New England mythologized as Old England is, the far west also, 
has” been similarly favored, but the great interior has lost its native traditionary 
myths. Mr. Leland was fortunate in obtaining the manuscripts of a Rev. Mr. Brand 
and Mrs. W. Wallace Brown, and from other persons, has secured a vast amount of 
original genuine Indian mythology. The tribes which have preserved these are the 
Miomacs, the Pas § maquoddies, the Penobscots and the St. Francis Indians. 

The Wabaniki mythology was one which gave a fairy, an elf, a naiad, a hero to 
every rock and river and ancient hill in New England, but is just the one of all others 
which is least known to all New Englanders. hen the last Indian shall be in his 
grave, those who come after us will ask in wonder why we had no curiosity as to the 
romance of our country and so much as to that of every other land on earth. Mr. 
Leland finds in Indian tradition the remains of a grand mythology, whose central 
figure was suggestive of Thor or Odin, with a strong domestic element. This god 
**Glooskap,”’ is the Norse god intensified, and the connection of the various legends 
shows them to be parts of one great whole, and constantly analagous to those of the 
younger Edda. 


A Dissertation on the Proper Names of the Panjabs, by Cart. R. C. TEMPLE. Bom- 
bay, 1883. 8vo. pp. 228. 

The investigations, of which the preliminary results are set forth in this book, were 
begun with the view to ascertain what indications of national life and racial history 
can be learned from a study of proper names. The scope of the inquiry is, however, 
chiefly limited to the rural population of the Eastern Panjab, where the Hindu ele- 
ment greatly preponderates. 
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The author first points out the very effective methods employed to identify indi- 
viduals, by which the repetition of the same name is seldom required. This is ac- 
complished, first, by suffixes; thus from the root Va/h are formed Natha, Nathi, 
Natho, Nathwi, Nathia, and eight more. By lengthening the vowel of the primitive 
the number is doubled. Then, the number may be almost indefinitely increased b 
po apnea | additions, such as Singh, Mall, Ram, e. g., Natha Singh, Natha Mall. 
Caste names frequently serve for this purpose. 

The common grounds for selecting particular names are: the religious hopes of 
parents, natural affection, gate or mental peculiarities, special superstitions, and 
special customs. Of Mr. —— list of more than two thousand names, about 
twenty-eight per cent. show a religious motive; twenty-one per cent. are pet names. 
Opprobrious names are given-with the idea that children are thereby shielded. from 
qvll taflennees. Often the name recalls some accident of birth, as to time or place; 
thus, Sawara, ‘ Born on Monday,’ Pahari ‘ Born in the Hills.’ Those indicating a 
quality of mind or body, are very numerous, as Kubbe Singh ‘ Hunchback,’ Magra 
Mall ‘Sulky.’ Among the Mohammedan population, about half the proper names 
have a religious origin, being derived from the Arabic or other foreign source; the 
Apostles of Islam, the Worthies named in the Quran, and ‘* Most Comely Names of 
God,”’ constantly recurring. ‘The other half of their nomenclature is formed on the 
same principles as that of the Hindus, often with an amusing forgetfulness of relig- 
ious consistency. We cannot enter into details, nor allude to many other interesting 
discussions in this volume, including a comparison of the nomenclature of modern 
with that of ancient and medizeval India. The field is new, so far as relates to India 
and promises to throw much light on the course of civilization, not only there, bu 
in oer lands. 


‘* Troja.”” Results of the latest researches and discoveries on the site of Homer's 

roy, and inthe heroic tumuli and other sites made in the year 1882, by Dr. 

HENRY SCHLIEMANN, preface by Prof. A. H. Sayce. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Franklin Square. 1884. 


This admirably written book has already been reviewed by our associate, Prof. A. 
C. Merriam. It only remains for us to speak of the value of the book to the archae- 
ologists. The work of excavation at Troy has ceased. This volume, with the pre- 
ceding, will contain all that Dr. Schliemann has to say upon the archzology of this 
buried city. Dr. Sayce says prehistoric archeology in general owes as much to Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries, as the study of Greek history and Greek art. We are car- 
ried back to a time when the Assyrians and the Hittites did not as yet exist, when 
the Aryan forefathers of the Greeks had not as yet, perhaps, reached their new home 
in the south, but when the rude tribes of the neolithic age had already begun to traffic 
and barter, and traveling caravans conveyed the precious stone of the Kuen-lun 
from one extremity of Asia to the other. Prehistoric archzeology in general owes as 
much to Dr. Schliemann as the study of Greek history and Greekart. It appears 
now that Homer gave only the legend of the Illium’s tragic fate, as it was handed 
down to him by preceding bards, but much more has been disclosed concerning Troy, 
and especially its preceding history than Homer has disclosed. The second city of 
Hissarlik belongs to the prehistoric age. Above the ruins of it lie the remains of no 
less than four prehistoric settlements. As to the date of these settlements, one fact 
is worthy of notice. 

Dr. Sayce says that we find no traces among them of Phcenician trade, and so con- 
cludes that Illium mnst have been overthrown before the busy traders of the Kanaan 
had visited the shores. Not only has the Phcenicion left no trace of himself, but the 
influence of Assyrian art, which began to spread through eastern Asia about 1200 
B. C., is equally absent. The Hittites were wandering from their capital at Carche- 
mish, on the Euphrates, tothe shores of the Aigian Sea. Tothe Hittites belong 
some of the antiquities which are found in this region. The history of Troy, then 
may be said to have filled up this period which elapsed between the migration of the 
Hittites and the rise of civilization in the old Greek cities. The work of the arche- 
ologist is not completed, however, for the relics which have been exhumed even from 
Troy need to be compared with the relics which the various races have left on the soil 
of Asia Minor, but which still lie buried beneath the accumulations of many cen- 
turies. It is probable that as explorations are continued in this region the relics ex- 
humed by Dr. Schliemann will be identified with the races more fully than they can 
be now. For the present we accept Dr. Schliemann’s conclusions, both as to the 
location’of Troy, and as to the different periods of the history, but the races which 
overran that region and left their relics on this site are still comparatively unknown. 
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rove to be the most charming part of the work, as the poetry has thrown a halo of 

eauty over the scene which contrasts strangely with the rude disclosures of the 
spade. 


Folk Lore of Shakespere, by the Rev. THISTLETON DyFrR. $2.50. New York: 
Harper & Bro. 


Mr. Dyer’s system is to take for each chapter a general subject, such as Fairies, 
Witches, Ghosts, Demous, Birds, Animals, Plants, Insects, Medicine, Marriage, 
Birth and Baptisms, Sports and Pastimes, Punishment and Proverbs. 

The title of the book is Folk Lore, but the object really is to show the supersti- 
tions and’ notions which prevailed in Shakespere’s time concerning the various ob- 
jects enumerated above. There is no attempt to trace these superstitions and legends 
to their source, but a mere enumeration of them and a reference to the passages in 
which they are embodied with the quotation of some other literary works which 
were extant at the time. The author does not seem to be acquainted with Folk 
Lore in its broad range and in its antiquarian aspects but presents it more as it is 
connected with the literature of the period. He catches up the threads which were 
contained in the English thought, and which Shakespere has woven into his marvel- 
ous word pictures, but does not trace the thread further back than the English lan- 
guage, and snsonly further back than Shakespere’s own time. As an additional 
volume in the library of Shakesperiana the book has considerable value as it brings 
out a special feature in the writings of the late dramatist. The students of Folk 
Lore will find the volume full of hints, but they are only hints, and yet they reveal 
how many themes there are for him to study in connection with his specialty. As a 
literary production the work is fragmentary, and yet it has many gems of thought 
which may be picked up and made useful in other directions than in the line of my- 
thology or tradition. 


The Legends of the Panjab. By Cart. R. C. TEMPLE. Bombay, 1883-4. pp. 
xxvii and 546. 


The first volume of this work, which was begun in August, 1883, and has a 
peared in monthly parts, is concluded with the July number, which contains a Table 
of Contents and an extended Preface. The stories in the series are seventeen in 
number, and were collected with much care and no little difficulty from the wander- 
ing bards and unlettered villagers of Northwestern India. They are metrical in form, 
and are printed in the exact language in which they were told. The transliteration 
in Roman letter is accompanied with an English translation and notes. ‘The intro- 
duction of the text is a valuable feature, sincc it illustrates many local peculiarities of 
Mega and grammatical structure. The tales, aside from their Oriental setting, 
have much in common with such literature everywhere. There is the hero who is 
defrauded of his rights, and who, after ‘ong wanderings and a variety of strange ad- 
ventures, marries a princess, and lives ever after in luxury and honor; there is the 
dreadful ogre who dines upon women and children, and is the terror of the country 
round; there is the companion — man, woman, or beast — skilled in magic arts, who ex- 
tricates the hero from hopeless difficulty —all of which are served up with the usual 
garnish of impossible feats, unheard-of perfections, and miraculous deliverances. 
Those who like to know how the fancy of men has run riot, though following the 
same general lines and with tne same under current of moral reflection, in every 
age and country will find this book both entertaining and instructive. 

The same indefatigable author proposes to publish from original Persian manuscripts 
some volumes of memoirs and diaries of the times of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the 
** Lion of the Panjab,” and his successors, written by a Vakil of the Sikh Court. He 
also announces a revised edition of Dr. Fallon’s Hindustani Proverbs. Under the 
title Wide-Awake Stories, ‘told by little children between sunset and sunrise in 
ttre Panjab and Kashmir,” Mrs. Steel and Capt. Temple are reprinting, with Notes 
and Introduction, a collection of Folktales, which have appeared at intervals in the 
Indian Antiquary. 
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WE would call attention to the Department of Correspondence in the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. This department has been referred to by foreign 
magazines oftener than any other, and we have reason to believe that it is 
considered-very valuable. We desire, however, that it become still-more 
important, especially as we hope to make it a specialty in the bi-monthly 
The contents will at least be more varied by. this means, and we want to 
put into itas much interesting reading as possible. We would, there- 
fore, solicit correspondence, and herewith enclose a list of topics on-which 
‘we desire information... In addition to these, however, we would say that 
anything in the line-of Notes and Queries will be acceptable, and we hope 
’ that all parties whoare atall interested in archzeological study will favorus. 


Address 
STEPHEN D. PEET, Editor, 


- Clinton, Wisconsin. 





Tne Eiitor of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN desires correspondence and infos 
mation on the nosed J topics : : 
1. The Aborigines of North America, their language, traditions, customs, migrations, 
or early nistory and co! 5 
2. The Mound Builders, their relics, earthworks, symbols, modes of burial or other facts. 
13. The Euebios, or the early inhabitants of Mexico, New Mexico and Peru, or the Pacific 
coast, with accounts of the ruins, style of architecture and pecuiiar relics, styles of orna 
mentation, aud any other fact of interest. : 

4. The d@*sc very of the remains of the mammoth and mastodon, or the hones of min. or 
auy traces of either man or the mammot*, in the geological strata preceding the , resent 
historic period. , 

5. Any evidences concerning the migration of the American races from either continent. 
py way of Behring’s Straits, the Polynesian Islands, or by way of the Atiantic from the 

Mropean or African coast. 

6. Any comparison between the Ia relics, remains, skuils. skeletons, eart bworks 
er architectural structures, symbols, yp hics, inscriptions or other evidences of man 
in America, and the races of other lands, either in Japan, China, East Indies, Africa. the 
Polynesians or Siberia. 

7. Any snatelligence as to the origin of the various traditions among the aborigines, or 
of the serpent symbol and the sun worship, and other peculiarities of religion in -‘ merica, 
whether it be by a comparison with the same customs in other countries, or by the accv- 
rate description of the facts as they are found in this acne 

Correspondents wil] confer a favor if they will mention all discoveries, expiorations and 
investigations made in any of these directions, The brief statement of facts, without 
any pe ns-taking in the form of the statement, —— only it be accurate and plain, 

1 be very acceptable, and will materially aid in accomplishing the designs of Tur Antt 
qua: “ww. > Address, Rev. 3. D. PEET. 





rhe Editcr of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is collecting material for publicaticn on the 
Native Races and the Prehistoric Antiquities of America. All persons who have in their 
possession books, paxrphiets, unpublished manuscripts, or other papers on hese subjects, 
wil confer a favor if they will send a copy of the same to the address below. The object 
to make this coliection of the literature of Archeology and Ethnology as complete as 
ssible, and one which shail correspond tothe many collections of relics which are being 
jathered in various locatities. Newspaper articles upon the various discoveries of bones 
er relics and other prehistoric entiquities and upon local pioneer history, especially if 
containing accounts of the Indians and their history or traditions, are particularly desired. 
The Secretaries of Historical and Pioneer Societies, and of Academies of Science or Natural 
History Societies, are respectfully requested to forward copies of reports and proceedings, 
at the earliest opportunity, for notice; and publishers are also requested to send books cu 
above subjects for review in the Magazine. ’ 

THE ANTIQUARIAN is designed to be the medium of communication between students of 
Anthropology in all lands. An herp i of publications is therefore peqpecssatty solicited 
from the various Anthropological and Archeological Societies of rope ang other 
countries. Address Rev. S. D. PEET. Editor Am. Antiquarian, 





CONTRIBUTORS RESIDENT IN THIS COUNTRY — Prof. Jobn Avery, Bowdoin College: Dr. J. D. 
Butier, Madison, Wisconsin; Dr. D. G. Brinton, Philad« Iphia, Pa.; Rev. M. Eells, Washington 
Territory; Mr. Henry Haynes, Boston, Mass.; Horatio Hale, Clinton, Ontario: Washington 
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bery and Prof. Augustus C. Mer‘am, Columbia College, New York; Rev. J. O. Dorsey, A. 8. 
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We would call attention to the Department of Correspondence m the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. This department has been referred to by foreigm 
magazines oftener than any other, and we have reason to believe that’ it is: 
considered very valuable. We desire, however, that it become still more 
important, especially ay we hope to make it a specialty in the bi-monthly 
The contents wiil at least be more varied by this means, and we want to 
pat into it as much interesting reading as possible. We would, there- 
fore, solicit correspondence, and herewith enclose a list of topics on which 
we desire information. In addition to these; however, we would say that. 
anything in the line of Notes and Queries will be acceptable, and we hope 
that all parties who are atall interested in archeological study will favor us. 


Address 
STEPHEN D. PEET, Editor, 


Clinton, Wisconsin. 





Tae 'titwor of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN desires. correspondence and info» 
@ation on the fellowing topics : 

1. The Aborigines of North America, their language, traditions, customs, migrations, 
or early pistory and condition. 

2. The Mound Builders, their relics, earthworks, symbols, modes of turial or other facts. 
J3. The Eueblos, 61 the early inhabitants of Mexico, New Me:sico and Peru, or the Pacific 
eoast, with accounts of the ruins, style of architecture and peculiar relics, styles of orna- 
mentation, aud any other fact of interest. 

4. The d's: very of the remains of the mammoth and mastodon, or the bones of man, or 
ony traces o onnee man or the mammoth, in the geological strata preceding the , resent 

ovie period. 

5. Any evidertces concerning the migration of the American races from either continent, 
oy way of Behring’s Straits, the Polynesian Islands, or by way of the Atlantic from the 

“ropean or African coast. 

6. Any corparison between the tanguages, reiics, remains, skuils, skeietons, earthworks 
or architectural structures, symbols, hieroglyphics, inscriptions or other evidences of man 
y America, and the races of other lands, tither in Japan, China, East Indies, Africa, the 

‘olynesians or Siberia. e 

7. Any iutelligence as to the origin of the various traditions among the aborigines, or 
ef the serpent symbol and the sun worship, and other peculiarities of retigion in s merica, 
whether it be by a comparison with the same customs in other countries, or by the accu- 
fate description of the facts as they are found im this nate 5 

Correspondents will confer a favor if they will mention ail discoveries, expiorations an@ 
‘nvestigations made in any of these directions, ‘The brief statement of facts, without 
any ee enadcatnben in the form of the statement, provided only it be accutate and plain, 
vill be very acceptable, and will materially aid in accomplishing the designs of Ta= ANTt 
qua “~n, ” Address, Rev. 3. D. PEET. 








“ihe Ed‘ter of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is collecting material for publicaticn on the 
Native Races and the Prehistorie or d'3 wn Yo of America. All persons who have in their 


possession books, pawphiets, unpublished manuscripts, or other papers on hese ee, 
svitl confer a favor if they will send a copy of the same to the address below. The object 
‘g to make this coliection of the literature of oteamgan and Ethnelogy as complete as 

ssible, and one which shail correspond to the many collections of relics which are being 
jathered in various localities. _Newspaper articles upon the various discoveries of bones 
ér relics and other prehistoric entiquities and upon local pioneer history, especially if 
containing accounts of the Indiens and their history or traditions, are particularly desired. 
The Secretaries of Historical and Pioneer Societies, and of Academies of Science or Natural 
History Societies, are respectfully requested to forward copies of reports and proceedings, 
at the earliest opportunity, for notice; and publishers are also requested to send books cu 
the above subjects for review in the Magazine. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN is designed to be the medium of communication between students vf 
Anthropo’ogy in all lands, An exchange of publications is therefore respectfully solicited 
from the various Anthropological and Archeological Societies of Europe ang other 
countries, Address Rev. &. D. PEET, Editor Am. Antiquarian, 





CONTRIBUTORS RESIDENT IN THIS CouNTRY — Prof. John Avery, Bowdoin College; Dr. J D 
Butler, Madison. Wisconsin; Dr. D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. M. Eells, Washington 
Territory; Mr. Henry Haynes, Boston, Mass.; Horatio Hale, Clinton, Ontario: Washington 
Mathews, Fort Wingate, Arizona; Rev. O. D. Miller, D. D.; New Hampshire; Prof. J. 8. New- 
bery and Prof. Augustus C. Meriam, Columbia College, New York: Rev. J. O. Dorsey, A. 8. 
Gatschet, Col. G. Mallory, and Prof. C. W. Thomas, Washington, D. D.; Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 

Foreign Conrrisutors -- E, G. Barney, U. S. Colombia, S. A.; Rivett Carnac, Allahabad, 
India; Rev. H. S. DeForrest. Japan; J. G. Fleay, London, England; Earl Flint, Nicaragua; 
Dr. J. W. Phene, London, England: Capt. R. C. Temple, Ailahubad, India; Rev. Lach Szyrsma, 
Cornall, England; Rev. Wentworth Webster, Basses Pyrenees Selah Merrill, D. D., Jerusalem: 
Dr. Paul Topinard, Paris, France. 
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150 MAprson St., Curcaco, ILt.,. 

Dear Sir : May 7, 1884. 

Allow us to call your attention to THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, as a journal which. 
we think will be valuable for your library. One object is to collect material on the 
antiquities of this country, and to put it into such shape that it may be useful for 
reference at some future time. Our opportunities for domg this have greatly increased 
We have nearly all the Archaeologists of the country mterested im the journal and 
teady to faraish information to it. The magazine is taken by nearly afl the promi- 
nent libraries in the world. It represents the best scholarshtp of the country, and 
deserves support on this account. We endeavor to keep pace with the progress of 
discovery and exploration in all parts of the world. We have correspondents im 
France, England, Byria, India, China and Japan, and are prepared to furnish informa- 
tion from all parts of the world. We solicit your subscription, for we believe that 
the magazine will be valuable to you, both at the present and in the future. We issue 
but a limited edition, and are quite sure that the journal will be difficult to get after 


a few years. 
Respectfully Yours, 
F. H. Reve, Publisher. 


S. D. Peet, Editor. 





The editor of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN respectfully solicits contributions 
from gentlemen resident in foreign lands. It will be noticed that the magazine em- 
braces several d ments beside that of American antiquities, and that these require 
the collection of information from many countries... Assyriology, European Biblical 
and Classical archaeology, Oriental literarare and Folk-lore are all represented in its 
pages. Besides these there are other topics connected with anthropology, which may 

embraced in the scope of the journal, and which make a demand for contributions 
of a diverse character. The magazine has among its contributors many of the most 
distinguished scholars, but we send this circular to others, situated in different parts 
of the world, hoping to receive communications from them 

» We would call atention to the fact that the journal has acirculation among societies, 
prominent libraries and specialists, and that contributions sent to it will meet the eye 
of scholars who are following the various departments. It is also read extensively 
by all classes. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN is the only journal of the kind published on the American con- 
tinent, and has already come to be regarded as authority on the subjects treated. 
Gentlemen who desire to reach American readers will find it a most excellent medium 
of es. and such will confer a favor if they will direct their communica- 
tions tothe editor at his residence. STEPHEN D. PEET. 

Clinton, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





WE would call attention to the Department of Correspondence in the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. This department has been referred to by foreign 
magazines oftener than any other, and we have reason to believe that it is 
considered very valuable. We desire, however, that it become still more 
important, especially as we hope to make it a specialty in the bi-monthly 
The contents will at least be more varied by this means, and we want to 

t into itas much interesting reading as ible. We would, there- 

‘ore, solicit correspondence, and herewith enclose a list of topics on which 
we desire information. In addition to these, however, we would say that 
anything in the line of Notes and Queries will be acceptable, and we hope 
that all parties who are at all interested in archzological study will favor us. 

Address STEPHEN D. PEET, Edttor, 
Clinton, Wisconsin. 





*fhe Editcr of THE AMERICAS ANTIQUARIAN is collecting material for publicaticn on tne 
Aative Races and the Prehistoric pa ep of America. All persons who have in their 
possession books, pawphiets, unpublished manuscripts, or other papers on hese subjectc, 
svill confer a favor if they will send a copy of the same to the address below. The object 
, w make this coliection of the literature of perp cA and Ethnology as complete as 

ble, and one which shall correspond to the many collections of relics which are being 
jathered in various locatities. Newspaper articles upon the varioua discoveries of bones 
or relics and other prehistoric entiquities and upon local pioneer history, especially if 
containing accounts of the Indians and their history or traditions, are particularly desired. 
The Secretaries of Historical and Pioneer Societies, and of Academies of Science or Natural 
Histo-y Societies, are respectfully requested to forward copies of reports and proceedings, 
at the earliest opportunity, for notice; and publishers are also requested to send books ou 
the above subjects for review in the Magazine. 

Tae ANTIQuARIAN is designed to be the medium of communieation between students ot 
ag ed in all lands. An exchange of publications is therefore respectfully solicited 
from the various Anthropological and Archsological Societies of Europe ang other 
countries, Address Rev. 8. D. PEET. Editor Am. Antiquarian. 
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THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is a journal which is devoted mainly to American 
archeology, althougl it treats of other subjects... One object is to collect material on the 
antiquities of this country, and. to put.it into, such. shape that it may be useful for 
reference atisome future time. Its opportunjties for.doing this are great. Nearly all 
the Archzologists of the country.are interested in the journal and ready to furnish 
information to it.+ The magazine is taken by-néafly all'the prominent libraries in the 
world... It represents the best scholarship of. the, country, and deserves, support on 
this account. It endeavors to keep pace with the progress of discovery and exploration 
in all parts of.the world. .It has correspondents in France, England, Syria, India, 
China and Japan, and is prepared to furnish information from all parts of the world. 
The magazine is a valuable one and deserves ‘support.’ ~The publishers issue but a 
limited, edition, and it ts probable that the journal will be difficult to get after a few 

ears. 
P S- D, PEEt, Editor. .* ° F,. H. REVELL, Publisher. 





The editor of THE: AMERICAN* ANTIQUARIAN ‘respectfully.solicits contributions 
from gentlemen resident “in foreign lands. . It will be noticed that the magazine em- 
braces several departments beside that of American antiquities, and that these require 
the collection of information from many countries.. . Assyriology, European Biblical 
and Classical archaeology, Oriental-literarure and Folk-lore are all represented in its 

ges. Besides these there are other topics connected with anthropology, which may 
be embraced ‘in the scope of the journal, and which make a.demand for contributions 
of a diverse character. - The magazine has among its contributors many of the most 
distinguished scholars, but we sénd this circular to others, situated in different parts 
of the world, hoping to receiye communications from them 

We would call atention to the fact that the journal has a circulation among societies, 
prominent libraries and specialists, and that contributions sent to it will meet the eye 
of scholars who are following the various departments. It is also read extensively 
by all classes. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN is the only journal of the kind published on the American con- 
tinent, and. has already come to be regarded as authority on the subjects treated. 
Gentlemen who desire to reach American readers will find it a most excellent medium 
of correspondence, and such will confer a favor if they will direct their communica- 
tions to the editor at his residence. STEPHEN-D. PEET. . 

Clinton, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





WE would call attention to the Department of Correspondence in the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. This department has been referred to by foreign 
magazines oftener than any other, and we have reason to believe that it is 
considered very valuable. We desire, however, that it become still more 
important, especially as we hope to make it a specialty in the bi-monthly 
The contents will at least be more varied by this means, and we want to 

ut into itas much interesting reading as possible: We would, there- 
ore, solicit correspondence, and herewith enclose a list of topics on which 
we desire information. In addition to these, however, we would say that 
anything in the line of Notes and Queries will be acceptable, and we hope 
that all parties whore at all interested in archzeological study will favor us. 
Address STEPHEN D. PEET, Edttor, 
Clinton, Wisconsin. 





fhe Editor of Tot AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is collecting material for publication on the 
Wative Races and the Prehistoric Antiquities of America. All persons who have in their 
possession books, pawphiets, unpublished manuscripts, or other papers on hese subjects, 
will confer a favor if they will send a copy of the same to the address below. The object 

to make this collection of the literature of Archseology and Ethnology as complete as 
dssible, and one which shall correspond to the many collections of relics which are being 
ered in various localities. Newspaper articles upon the various discoveries of bones 
or relics and other prehistoric antiquities and upon local pioneer history, especially if 
containing accounts of the Indians and their history or traditions, are particularly desired, 
The Secretaries of Historical and Pioneer Societies, and of Academies of Science or Natural 
History Societies, are respectfully requested to forward copies of reports and proceedings, 
at the earliest opportunity, for notice; and publishers are also requested to send books on 
the above subjects for review in the Magazine. 

Tue ANTIQUARIAN is designed to be the medium of communication between students of 
Anthropology in all lands. An exch of publications is therefore ye acing solicited 
from the various Lh ical and Archeological Societies of urope ang other 
countries, Address Rev. S. D. PEET, Editor Am, Antiquarian, ’. . 2; n 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


This journal is published as a specialty. The subscribers are all of them persons 
who are interested in Archeology. The number of such is not great. We have 
secured the subscriptions from the majority. These subscriptions would carry us 
handsomely through the year and we could - begin the next volume with a larger size 
and prospects for improvement, but we are ‘sorry to state that many of our subscribers 
are delinquent. Some of them have allowed the magazine tocontinue for two and three 
years without paying for it. We consider the gentlemen who take this journal to be 
too honorable to defraud us of the amounts due and have continued sending the 
magazine attributing this delinquency to neglect. The neglect of subscribers is, kow- 
ever, a great hinderance. We expect more promptness. Our terms are $4.00 2 
year in advance. Our custom is to send until the subscription is paid. The law 
provides for this. ‘If any one does not expect to take the magazine he must fay 
what is due and order it stopped; otherwise it can be co//ecte/. The next vo'ume 
should be paid for promptly and all delinquent subscriptions should be se¢t.z./ at once. 

F. H. Reve , Publisher. 
STEPHEN D. Pert, Proprietor. 





The editor of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN respectfully solicits contributions 
from gentlemen resident in foreign lands. It will be noticed that the magazine em- 
braces several departments beside that of American antiquities, and that these require 
the collection of information from many countries.. Assyriology, European Biblical 
and Classical archaeology, Oriental literarure and Folk-lore are all represented in its 
pages. Besides these there are other topics connected with anthropology, which may 
be embraced in the scope of the journal, and which make a seaiaes’ for contributions 
of -a diverse character. The magazine has among its contributors many of the most 
distinguished scholars, but we send this circular to others, situated in differsnt parts 
of the world, hoping to receive commanications from them 

We would call atention to the fact that the journal has a circulation among societies, 
prominent libraries and specialists, and that contributions sent to it will meet the eye- 
of scholars who are following the various departments. It is also read extensively 
by all classes. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN is the only journal of the kind published on the American con- 
tinent, and has already come to be regarded as authority on the subjects treated. 
Gentlemen who desire to reach American readers will find it a most excellent medium 
of correspondence, and such will confer a favor if they will direct their communica- 
tions to the editor at his residence. STEPHEN D. PEET. 

Clinton, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





WE would call attention to the Department of Correspondence in the 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. This department has been referred to by foreign 
magazines oftener than any other, and we have reason to believe that it is 
considered very valuable. We desire, however, that it become still more 
important, especially as we hope to make it a specialty in the bi-monthly 
The contents will at least ke more varied by this means, and we want to 
put into itas much interesting reading as possible. We would, there- 
fore, solicit correspondence, and herewith enclose a list of topics on which 
we desire information. In addition to these, however, we would say that 
anything in the line of Notes and Queries will be acceptable, and we hope 
that all parties who are atall interested in archzeological study will favor us, 

Address STEPHEN D. PEET, Editor, 
Clinton, Wisconsin. 





fee Ettcr of THe AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Is collecting material for publicaticn: on the 
.fative Races and the Prehistoric Antiquities of America. All persons who have in their 
possession books, pawphiets, unpubli manuscripts, or other papers on hese subjectc, 
~~itl confera favor if they will send a copy of the same to the address below. The object 

to make this coliection of the literature of Archeology and Ethnology as complete as 
assible, and one which shall correspond to the many collections of relics which are being 
jathered in various locatities. Newspaper articles upon the various discoveries of bones 
er relics and other prehistoric entiquities and upon local pioneer history, especially if 
containing accounts of the Indians and their history or traditions, are particularly desired. 
The Secretaries of Historical and Pioneer Societies, and of Academies of Science or Natural 
History Societies, are respectfully requested to forward copies of reports and proceedings, 
at the earliest opportunity, for notice; and publishers are also requested to send books cu 
the above subjects for review in the Magazine. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN is designed to be the medium of communication between students ot 
ae yin alllands. An exchange of publications is therefore respectfully solicited 
from the vatious MW Ey and Archeological Societies of Europe ang othes 
countries, Address Rev. SD. PEET, Editoy Am. Antiquarian, ~ 











